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High School Books 


Modern Times and the Living Past 


By Henry W. Exson, A, M., Litt. D., 
President of Thiel College, Greenville, 
Pa. Formerly Professor of History, 
Ohio University, Anthens, Ohio. 
Published in one or two volumes. 
Numerous illustrations and maps 


756 pages 


WELL-WRITTEN one-year course in the essentials 
A of European history from prehistoric times to the 

present, excepting American history. More than one- 
half of the text is devoted to the modern period—the last 
four or five centuries. The style is picturesque and inter- 
esting. Emphasis is laid on the industry, art and life of 
the people rather than on mere political and military 
history. Human interest is always kept in the foreground. 
Full treatment is given all the greater movements that 
have most affected the development of the nations. 


Everyday Civics 
Community, State, and Nation 


By Cuartes Epcar Fincu, Director of 
Junior High School Grades and Citi- 
zenship, Rochester, N. Y. 

526 pages With Illustrations 


HIS book presents definite training for citizenship by 
| bringing the subject within the everyday life of boys 
and. girls. The activities of the class organized as 
a club are used as a basis for the teaching. Special em- 
phasis is placed on the Federal constitution. Each chap- 
ter begins with a problem and closes with a’ summary and 
questions for investigation, discussion, and action. A 
spirit of patriotic Americanism permeates the book. 


Lecturas Para Principiantes 


By Mepora Loomis’ Ray, Chairman, 
Spanish Department, Washin igton Irv- 


ing High School, New York, N. Y. 
176 pages With Vocabularies and Illustrations 


N unusually easy and _ interesting supplementary 
A reader for the first half- -year in Spanish in either 
junior high schools or senior high schools. Through 

an attractive story of two children and their uncle, w hie’ 
forms the theme of the entire book, it teaches a practica! 
vocabulary of everyday life and provides a wide range of 
information about South American realia which is of in- 
terest to every American. The forty short lessons, all 
connected in thought, present a variety of work consisting 
of text, grammar drill, questions in Spanish, vocabulary, 
and material for translation into Spanish, : 


Civic Science in the Home 


By George W. Hunter, Pu. D., Professor 
of Biology, Knox College, Galesburg, IIl., 
formerly Head of Department of Bi- 
ology, DeWitt Clinton High School, New 
York, and Watrer G. WuitMan, A. M. 
Physical Science Department, State Nor- 
mal School, Salem, Mass., Editor, Gen- 
eral Science Quarterly. 
VERYDAY Science topics are treated here in a way 
E, which will encourage pupils from twelve to fifteen 
years of age to work fer the betterment of their 
home and community, environment. Good health, good 
home conditions and a live, progressive community are 
presented in practical ways. A list of problems imtro- 
duces each chapter, followed by a list of projects. Labora- 
tory experiments and demonstrations are outlined where 
needed. Numerous score cards are included which serve 
to tie up the school work with real life outside. 


Beginning Spanish—Direct Method 


By AURELIO Espinosa, Pu. D., and 
CLIFFORD Docteur de L’Uni- 
versite de Paris, of the Department of 
Romanic Languages, Leland Stanford 
Junior University, 
Authors of “Elementary Spanish Grammar” 
349 pages Illustrations and maps 
SIMPLE elementary course for high schools which 
A follows the direct method. The book is well graded 
in difficulty with a minimum of formal grammar 
and an abundance of practical exercises of a modern type. 
Each lesson consists of reading, oral work and exercises 
to be written. The object of this triple arrangement is 
primarily to teach pupils to express ideas in complete sen- 
tences, not in mere words. From the beginning, Spanish 
is made the language of the classroom. 


Essentials of Physics—Revised 


By Grorce A. Hoapiey, Professor of 
Physics, Swarthmore College. 
544 pages With Illustrations 
MONG the modern topics in this revised edition are 
A the parachute, the submarine and its periscope, the 
airplane, the gas holder and distribution of illumin- 
ating gas, the gas mask, the thermoelectric pyrometer, 
electric welding, and the audion used in wireless tele- 
graphy. About one half of the problems at the end of 
sections throughout the book are replaced by simpler and 
more up-to-date problems. A résumé of definitions and 
some supplementary questions and problems are given at 
the end of the book. 
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Why Graduate 


A Talk With Boys and Girls 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


The reasons why every boy and girl 
should graduate from high school 
clearly and convincingly put in a 
16-page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Many superintendents have ordered 
these for distribution. One chamber 
of commerce in Texas ordered 5,000 
copies. 


Single copies 10 cents each 
$5.00 per 100 copies 
ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
423 West 120th St., New York City 


National Intelligence Tests 
Form 2: Scales A and B 


Prepared under the auspices of the 
National Research Council 


ForM 2 contains different subject matter from Form 
1 which was published last year. Thus an entirely 
new test is provided. It may be used for re-exam- 
ination after Form 1, or as the first test. 


MANUAL OF DiRECTIONS gives complete information 
for giving and scoring the tests and interpreting the 
results. 


A SupPLEMENT tO MANUAL of Directions effects cer- 
tain changes in the directions so that they are appli- 
cable to Form 2 and to all subsequent Forms. 


ADDITIONAL AGE ANDIGRADE NORMS, Obtained in vari- 
ous cities, are included in the Supplement to Manual 
of Directions. 


Form 2: Scale A or Scale B. Price fer package of 25 
Examination Booklets of either Scale, Scoring Keys, and 
Record Sheet. 81.00 net. 


Manual of Directions with Supplement. Price 25 cents 
net. 
Specimen Set. Cofy of each Scale of Form 2 and 


Form 1, Keys, Record Sheet, Manual, and Supplement. 
Price 50 cents postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 
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its place. 


new geography. 


You will find here: 


and illustrations. 


Book Two. 


London Atlanta 


The Master Key to the 


The old type of geography teaching is dead. The new geography takes 


New Geography 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Dallas 


Teachers find the Frye-Atwood Geographical Series the master key to the 
They will especially welcome, therefore, 


Teaching the New Geography 
| By WALLACE W. ATWOOD 


This is a manual for the Frye-Atwood Geographical Series—and more. It 
gives teachers the spirit of the new geography teaching. 


A full explanation of regional geography. 
A helpful discussion of problem-method teaching. 
A number of type problems worked ont in detail. 
Additional lists of suggested problems. 
| A list of suggested projects. 
Full and practical suggestions for the use of the Frye-Atwood maps 


Answers to all the problems and review questions in Frye-Atwood, 
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THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION — 


BY W, H. MARTIN 


New Haven, Conn, 


WHAT IS A SOCIALIZED RECITATION? 


If one considers carefully the present  ten- 
.dencies in elementary education as indicated by 
the literature of today, he finds one of the 
dominant ideas prevailing is the conception of 
education as growth, as contrasted with the 
conception of education as preparation for, some 
future event, training of mental faculties, etc. 
And closely associated with this new conception 
of education one finds a new technique of class 
room procedure developing which is known as 
the socialized recitation. For just as the con- 
ception of education as growth implies that the 
school should provide an opportunity for growth 
for the child as he is today and not attempt to 
provide for some future time, so the socialized 
recitation recognizes the child as a citizen, pro- 
vides a means of educating this young citizen as 
he is today, introduces him to his place in his 
present community—home, school, and society 
—and eliminates the idea that the child is being 
prepared for some dim time in the future when 
he will be allowed to take his place as a citizen. 

Hence a socialized recitation may be defined 
as one having for its purpose the providing of 
those things necessary for the realization on the 
part of the pupil'that he is a citizen of the com- 
munity and the creating of a social or natural 
atmosphere in the room and a sane attitude on 
the part of the pupils towards their work by the 
arousing of the social instincts, social pride, ar 
social responsibility. The argument is that this 
can best be attained by making the conditions of 
school life as much as possible like out of school 
life. To do this many devices are used, but in 
the use of these the teacher must bear in mind 
that the socialized recitation is a matter of spirit 
and not of form, and that the adoption of these 
devices in form and not in spirit makes the reci- 
tation as cut and dry in procedure as the most 
formal question and answer recitation ever was 
or ever could be. Thus the teacher should apply 
the test as to the reaction she is getting in her 
pupils, and not think that she has a socialized 
recitation simply because she has appointed a 
chairman to conduct the recitation in her place. 
For too often this attempt at socialization has 
only resulted in the transferring of the burden of 
the responsibility for the leadership of the recita- 
tion from her experienced shoulders to the in- 
experienced shoulders of one of her pupils. 


WHEN IS A CHILD SOCIALIZED? 

As has been suggested, just as “the proof of 
the pudding lies in the eating” so the real test of 
a socialized recitation is the socializing of the 
child, and the teacher should keep constantly be- 
fore her the fact that unless her so-called social- 
ized recitations are resulting in this they are 
socialized in form only, and that it is necessary 
for her to make a careful analysis to determine 
to what causes her failure is due. For unless 
the child reacts readily, fits well, and acts effici- 
ently, this child is not socialized and the recita- 
tion as a socialized recitation is a failure. And 
in order to react readily, fit well, and act effici- 
ently, it is essential that there should be a mas- 
tery of knowledge on the part of the pupil. For 
though trite the saying, “Knowledge is power,” 
is still true; power to serve, power to lead. 

A SOCIALIZED PROJECT IN GEOGRAPHY 

In working upon this project, it would be ad- 
visable to divide it into eight problems, as fol- 
lows : 

1. General physical geography of South 
America, including climate, rivers, moun- 
tains, lakes, ete., and the resemblances 
and differences between North and South: 
America. 

2. Location of countries and cities. 

3. Brazil. 

4. Argentina. 


5. Uruguay and Paraguay. i 


6. The Guianas and Venezuela. 

t. Columbia, Panama, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Bolivia. 

8. Chile. 

The location, cl'mate, people, indus- 
tries, cities, brief history, and government 
of each of the above countries should be 
reported. 

At the time of the assignment the class may be 
divided into groups, each group consisting of the 


-same number of pupils, and to each group is 


assignéd one of these problems. These groups 
are to consider themselves as committees in- 
vestigating the problems assigned, and as such, 
each must meet and appoint its own chairman, 
whose duty it shall be to guide the work of the 
group and report for the group the results of its 
work. Because of the impracticability of ex- 
pecting the librarian to give personal help to alf 
the individuals in the class, the chairman should 
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appoint one member only of his committee to 
go to the Public Library in search of. material, 
and the others should be instructed to use what- 
ever material they may have access to at school 
or at home. The teacher in making the assign- 
ment should make clear teai#ke pupils, just what 
material is at the school and what their repre- 
sentatives may expect to find in the Public 
Library. 

During the recitation period, one member of 
the class should be appointed chairman to con- 
duct the class as a meeting of a large committee 
making a detailed study of this project, and this 
chairman should be addressed by the chairman 
of each of the sub-committecs as he makes his 
report, and also by any other member that 
speaks from the floor. If the report is not co- 
herent and seems to be poorly prepared, the 
teacher should not allow the speaker to con- 
tinue, and unless some other member of the sub- 
committee working on this problem can make a 
the entire sub-committee 
should be made to feel the sting of failure in not 
having done their share of the work. All mem- 
bers of the class should be allowed to ask ques- 
tions of members of the various sub-committees, 
and encouraged to offer suggestions or additional 
information concerning the problems re- 
ported, to make definite criticisms and reports, 
to offer suggestions for new problems, etc. After 
the assignment of the problems, the teacher 
should keep in the background as much as pos- 
sible, but at the same time she must not forget 
that her function is to teach and so in the case of 
each and every report she should point out 
wherein the report was satisfactory and wherein 
it failed; what information given’ was signifi- 
cant and what of no significance, and suggest 
other additional points of interest for the pupils 
to investigate, sources of material, etc. 

This project should be continued through sev- 
eral days. After the first set of committees 
have reported, new committees should be ap- 
pointed, these new committees being required 
to make a special effort to clear up those points 
leit doubtful by the original committees, and to 
discover new points of interest. If there seems 
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to be any evidence that all the pupils have not 
appreciated and grasped the material reported 
by the various committees the teacher should 
reinforce these reports by emphasizing the im- 
portant points. Finally, since the degree to 
which a child reacts readily, fits well, and acts 


‘efficiently is dependent upon his mastery of 


knowledge, all of the pupils should be tested 
upon their knowledge of the entire project. 

In conclusion, I would emphasize that this has 
not been presented as the only type of socialized 
work. In fact, all recitation periods, regardless 
of whether they are devoted to drill, to teaching 
the proper use of the textbook, or to any other 
kind, of work, are, “socialized” according to the 
extent to which they make use of group activi- 
ties, group spirit, group loyalty, and group 
pride; inculcate the feeling of individual respon- 
sibility of members of the group; make the child 
feel himself a responsible important member of 
the school community; and thus tend to create 
a social or natural atmosphere in the class-room. 
And that teacher is most successful in creating 
this atmosphere who remembers that :— 


“To teach 
Ts not alone to tell 
A thing or two, and say it well 
And knock into the denser pates 
A repertoire of facts and dates: 


“To teach 
Is not alone to drill 
And force to march up Léarning’s hill 
Upon their bowed and weary legs 
A squad of little human pegs. 


“To teach 
Is not alone to curb 
Unruly youths who school disturb— 
And make reports, and hand out grades,. 
And deal with pupils as with shades. 


“To teach? 
It is to reach, to find 
The hidden laws of growing mind; 
In boy to see the coming man 
Then shape him to a splendid plan— 
This is to teach!” 


“LEAVE THEM IN FRANCE.” 


Leave them in France, 

Land of their love eternal, 

Land they so gloriously died to save 

French flowers shall bloom, when comes the season 
vernal, 

With love triumphant o’er the heroes’ grave. 


Leave them in France, 

Forget-me-nots and roses, 

Poppies as bright as those in Flanders fields 
Aye, deck the spot where each dear boy reposes 
Lulled to the sleep heroic triumph yields. 


Leave them in France, 

The Gallic sunshine falling 

With tender warmth upon that sacred ground, 
The gentle dews a mother’s tears recalling, 
While Gallic winds the soldiers’ requiem sound. 


Leave them in France, 

The Gallic stars are shining, 

Like tapers tall, funereal through the haze, 
That, incense-like, its way to hearts divining, 
Wraps them in peace of dear remembered days. 


Leave them in France, 

All generous souls and tender 

Have countmes twain: their own and France the 
brave 

So let them rest and to that land surrender 

All that abides in that congenial grave. 


Leave them in France, 
For when life’s lamp was. failing, 
They caught the shining of the Holy Grail, 
For Heaven appeared, when earth’s short day was 
paling,— 
For us the task to make their death avail. 
—Frederic Allison Tupper. 
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CAUSES OF DELINQUENCY 


BY OLIVE M. JONES 


Principal Public School 120, New York 


[This statement of Miss Jones is the result of a special 
quent boys in a great city in the school year 1920-21. We 


Delinquency is not due primarily to lack of 
intelligence, and truancy and lack of interest im 
school are not due to lack of native ability but to 
a difference in intelligence, a difference in apti- 
tude, from the book-minded child for whom 
alone our academic courses of study are adapted. 
I do not mean that the mental defective is not 
apt to become delinquent, but I do mean that the 
converse is not true. 

It is my firm belief, after fifteen years, during 
which P. S. 120 has cared for over 5,000 delin- 
quent boys, that, although physical ailments and 
disturbances may cause delinquency, the removal 
of the physical cause has little or no effect unless 
right habits are trained and substituted for the 
wrong habits acquired during physical disturb- 
ance; that, although mental defectives may easily 
become delinquent unless kept under proper 
guidance, the great number of delinquents have 
every bit as much intelligence and ability to 
guide their own lives as the average human h:- 
ing; that by far the greatest number of delin- 
guents suffer from emotional disturbance, im- 
proper environments, and inadequate training in 
inhibition and right habits much more than from 
physical ills or mental defectiveness; and that 


truants are made by large classes and uniform’ 


courses of study, which make impossible the 
care of the individual child, as much, if not more, 
than by any other cause. : 

Empirically, I have believed these conclusions 
for years in spite of waves of opinion which 
classified the juvenile delinquent as physically or 
mentally defective, thus salving our consciences 
for our neglect of the deeper, more hardly 
reached causes by placing the blame on the 
Creator. The study of 180 boys made in P. S. 
120 during the past year justifies these conclu- 
sions to a certain extent, scientifically, and it 
will be continued with all boys who enter the 
schoo] hereafter until a large enough number 
has been studied to be a true basis of final de- 
termination of the truth or error of these ideas. 

AIMS OF THE WORK IN P. S. 120. 

Adjustment of the boy termed delinquent to 
school studies; to home conditions; to prepara- 
tion for life. 

Removal of cause of delinquency: by care for 
physical needs; by providing occupation suit- 
able to intelligence and aptitudes; by patience 
and justice in dealing with emotional disturb- 
ances and temperamental difficulties. 

Character training, especially by right habits, 
self control, respect for law and order. 

Relief of the teachers in regular schools: from 
discipline problems; from undue attention to ex- 
ceptional individuals to the neglect of the well- 
behaved child. 


study of the best kn 
give an account of h 


lods of dealing with delin- 
in another column.] 


Prevention of juvenile delinquency: by remov- 
ing offender from opportunity to disturb large 
groups of children; by preventing loss of time 
and training caused to well-behaved child by 
presence of individual delinquent in large class; 
by studying and helping troublesome boy him- 
self at early stage of delinquency; by exerting 
special influence on-individual home to remove 
parental neglect; difficulties due to environ- 
ment, misunderstanding, etc. 


GRADE AND INTELLIGENCE SURVEY 


A very careful survey was made during the 
including studies: 

A detailed study of the retardation of eactf 
boy as indicated by the grade he was fitted to 
begin on June 30, 1921. Classroom examina- 
tions by grade teachers; intelligence tests, using 
the Thorndike Non-Verbal and Haggerty Delta 
No. 2. 

AIMS OF THE SURVEY 


The aim in making the survey was fourfold: 
To discover a plan of classification fairer to the 
children and more workable than the regular 
grading plan has proven to be in placing delin- 
quent boys in classes or groups for school work. 
To discover a quicker and more reliable means 
of estimating the needs of new entrants into the 
school than that afforded by the boy’s previous 
grading; to obtain with scientific accuracy the 
information needed to adapt the course of study 
to the individual peculiar needs of the delinquent 
and to plan suitable useful occupations for them; 
to test out scientifically the truth: or error of 
certain conclusions regarding the problem of 
jpxenile delinquency. 

The last of these aims was realized in so far 
as conclusions can be said to be verified by a 
study of 180 boys. Briefly stated, the most iin- 
portant of these conclusions is that any group of 
delinquent boys will be found distributed as to 
intelligence in about the same _ proportion of 
bright, normal, dull, as any other group of chil- 
dren. 

TYPICAL INSTANCES OF INFLUENCE 

No. 1. Pupil of several years ago, did much 
knitting’ for army when we were doing war work. 
Worked nights, used to hide in room to sleep 
at noon. Dishonest, stole varying sums from 
two teachers. Left to go to work. Returned 
recently and refunded all stolen money, said 
could not rest with, conscience: troubled for 
wrongdoing to teachers who had _ set him 
straight. Now in position of trust and also of 
responsibility for other boys. Teachers put re- 
funded money into Salvation Army Drive and 
into school fund. 


No. 2. Truant, defiant, disobedient, impud- 
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ent, quick-tempered, «considered hopeless even 
by- previous teachers in 120. Last teacher 
treated him as pal, ate luncheon with him, 
talked about his own oygmisle interests, set boy 
talking and thinking ab own aims. Never 
again played truant, o¢ ly over-familiar 
but never impudent again. 
ployed and helps control younger brother also 
in 

No. 3. Chronic truant and gangster who has 
spent three terms in a 6A grade. When first 
entered in the school.could not be induced to 
come of his own free will. Brought to school 
by larger boys or by the truant officer. Re- 
sented all authority and tried to use his “gang” 
methods and manners in the classroom. Seem- 
ingly at times a hard and thankless task. Would 
seem to respond and then entirely get back to 
his old defiant attitude. Truant gradually less 
and less often, and during last term but once. 
His honest confession of the reason for his ab- 
sence, “on the hook.” His violent temper much 
more controlled. Helps now where at one time 


Now regularly em- ° 
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a great hindrance.~ His active interest in games 
and their influence toward “playing the game” 
have resulted in a more clearly defined concep- 
tion of what is fair and clean in sport. 

No. 4. Admitted younger than most boys 
taken in P, S. 120,—nine years old. Even then 
had never had a good mark in school. Passion- 
ate, self-willed. | When crossed in the slightest 
way, often when merely spoken to kindly, he 
would fight like a wild animal, kicking, scratch- 
ing, biting, using the most indecent language, 
running madly and uncontrollably up and down 
stairs, screaming loud and awful noises. Dis- 
gusting personal appearance. Considered crazy 
even by his own brother. Twice worked him- 
self up so violently that he finally became uncon- 
scious. Took main strength of two men to hold 
him back from inflicting serious injury on some 
one, indifferent as to whom. 

In school three years. His conduct is marked 
A. He is a trusted helper at the lunch counter, 
as monitor in many places, and an officer in the 
school battalion. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


BY JAMES W. VOSE 


The Pilgrim Tercehtenary provokes the re- 
flection that in marked contrast to the schools 
of today the public schools of the Puritans were 
characterized by a certain spirituality the ab- 
sence of which, in our modern schools, the 
thoughtful condone. Three hundred vears ago 
the home, the church-state, and the school  to- 
gether created an atmosphere fundamentally 
idealistic, so permeating the life of the commun- 
ity as te characterize it for many a generation 
and to distinguish it because of the many great 
scholars, statesmen, clergymen, and pioneers 
which it produced. 

Today it is freely admitted that the home no 
longer functions as an institution of religious 
education. No longer is the morning meal 
graced with humble words of thanks for Pro- 
vidential care and bounty. No longer are the 
children tuoked in bed only after their pravers 
have been said at mother’s knee. No longer 
are the wonderful Bible stories read and re-read, 
told and re-told by the family group around the 
hearthstone. Religious education and its re- 
sultant spiritual emotions and idealism must to- 
day be found elsewhere than in the home. 

It is virtually forbidden because of our demo- 
cratic tenets, constitutionally engrossed, to give 
religious instruction in our public schools. 
Astute indeed, and bold, would be that educator 
who could draft and widely administer without 
offense to any sect, creed, or belief a course in 
religious education, unemasculated of that which 
sets fire to the imagination, kindles the emotions, 
and provokes thought and question, as experi- 
enced by our more fortunate forefathers. 

Nor for the majority of our boys and girls is 


religious education to be found in our church 
activities. It is there abundantly, to be sure, 
but the boys and girls are not there abundantly, 
or at best for not more than thirty minutes a 
week, in Sunday School, as often the victim as 
the beneficiary of what purports to be religious 
education. 

If not in the home, or in the school, or in the 
church, where, then, shall the youth of today be- 
come exposed to—in the hope that he may be- 
come inoculated with—those eternal verities and 
imperishable lessons cherished by our pilgrim 
fathers, the treasure and the adornment of all 
who would be truly great? Is there no institu- 
tion in which he may be immured where he may 
breathe the atmosphere of religious devotion, 
and in a natural and normal way respond to the 
finer and higher lessons thereby  inculcated? 
Whatever one may think of the private school as 
a democratic institution is it not the only exist- 
ing educational agency which,. restrained by no 
prohibition, may freely institute such customs, 
requirements, exercises, and practices, djrect or 
indirect, for the spiritual quickening and _ relig- 
ious instruction of its youthful patronage as it 
may desire? Even the undenominational pri- 
vate schools attempt in some degree to create an 
appreciation of idealism by fostering a highly 
moral, often religious, environment. Is not 
the private school, then, because of its splendid 
isolation, the one institution today which may 
preserve to our State the admitted benefits to be 
derived from a study of that Great Book whose 
profound influence upon our State and Natiog 
is being imortalized in the pageantry of the ter- 
centenary? 
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EQUIPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


BY GEORGE B, THOMAS 


Portland Board of Education, Oregon 


The school first began in 1908 under the name 
of the School of Trades. Owing to the gener- 
osity of Simon Benson, a public spirited citizen 
who gave $100,000 for this purpose, the school 
moved into a new building, adopting the name 
Benson Polytechnic School, which now offers 
three-year courses in printing, pattern-making, 
cabinet making, carpentry, machine shop, sheet 
metal, operating steam engineering, architec- 
tural drawing, machine blacksmithing, tool mak- 
ing, electrical construction, plumbing, gas fitting, 
moulding and foundry practice, gas engine and 
automobiles and mechanical drawing. It is im- 
portant to train workers for the trades that pre- 
dominate in the locality. This assures mutual 
benefits to the boys and to the industries of the 
community. The students devote half their 
time to shop work and half to drawing and 
academic subjects. The school started with ay 
enrollment of 127 students in the year 1908, and 
was practically at a standstill so far as enroll- 
ment was concerned until 1917, when the en- 
rollment reached 460. Then the school began 
to equip from a productive standpoint. The re- 
sult was that it produced workmen who were in 
demand and the enrollment today is 1,462. 

The shops are equipped with up-to-date ma- 
chines, large enough to enable the boy to turn 
out real work, such machines as they find in 
actual industry, and very much in advance of the 
average shops. There is nothing but the most 
modern and highly developed machinery which 
is the important factor that makes skilled work- 
men of the students, who are more and more in 
demand by employers. These conditions stimu- 
late the interest of the boy in his work as he 
realizes that he is working in a situation that 
approaches that of an actual shop, with real 
machines to work with, and that the training 
which he is receiving will make him an efficient 
producer when he_ graduates. The efficient 
mechanic is not the man who makes the expen- 
Sive mistakes by using the cut and dry method. 
He gets it right the first time because he has 
been scientifically trained. It is this kind of 
mechanics that are turned out from the Renson 
School. 

Too often the mistake is made of equipping 
trade schools with small tools not much larger 
than toys. It is just as essential to teach pro- 
duction as it is theory. Because of this mistake 
the manufacturer is loath to give school grad- 
uates work until they have served an apprentice- 
ship in real production plants. One can readily 
understand this because of the enormous invest- 
ments in plants that require them to produce, as 
the real object is profit. In these days of com- 


‘petition, production is the real essential. 


Another object we should keep in mind is to 
fix students to make a success of their trade 
from a financial standpoint, and to do so they 
must be provided with the machinery and equip- 


ment of modern 
have thorough K ge of their construction. 

It is the practice of the Benson School to have 
the boys thoroughly familiar with each machine, 
the work it is designed for and how much -t 
should produce. 

First, the boys dissemble the machines and 
re-assemble them again, and in many cases re- 
build them. Before. starting a job they make a 
careful estimate of the time that will be required 
to finish it. They are trained to calculate the 
cost of the job in material and labor plus a cer- 
tain per cent. for over-head expenses and profit. 
At every stage in the process a check is taken to 
compare with the original estimate. This 
gives them a thorough knowledge as to the con- 
struction and capacity of each machine, enabling 


them to figure the actual cost of production. 


General shop practice should be thoroughly 
taught. Arrangement of equipment is another 
very essential point, oftén enabling plants to 
produce to such an advantage, that it is, from a 
financial standpoint, often the real factor that 
secures the contract. 

All index tables calculated by machine builders 
that are placed on machinery pertaining ta 
speed, feeds, and other mathematical calcula- 
tions are removed and the boys taught to make 
their own calculations. For example: On a 
lathe with an eight-thread per inch lead screw, 
to produce a four-thread per inch screw, the 
cutting tool must travel twice as far at each 
revolution as the lead screw. To produce a six- 
teen-thread to the inch, the tool must travel half 
as far at each revolution as the lead screw. If 
you are chasing a thread the same pitch as the 
lead screw, the work and the lead screw make 
the same number of revolutions. If you are 
chasing a thread any other pitch, you must gear 
accordingly. The students are taught to make 
many other calculations along these lines for mill- 
ing machines, grinding machines, and machm- 
ery that produces finer grades of work. 

To have a course in foundry practice in cast 
iron only, is a mistake, because of the fact that 
cast-steel is being specified more and more and 
fast taking the place of drop forgings and cast- 
iron. Our foundry is up to date with a three ton 
cupola and the boys are taught metallurgy from 
a standpoint of foundry practice. They are 
shown that smelting is a chemical action of head 
and fluxes that refine the iron and are taught 
to produce the different grades of grey-iron, 
cast-steel, brass, bronze, and many of the alloys 
-lat are used in the industries in a practical way. 

In every lesson students start and finish each 
job, from the designing and drawing to the 
completed job and pass a thorough examination 
with a view of having them take their places in 
the world as finished workmen. Benson's boys 
are in demand at top wages in the best shops of 
America. 


o learn to operate and’ 
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THE PROJECT METHOD— (1) 


Cc 


WHAT IS THE PROJECT METHOD? 

Three years ago, Dr. Kilpatrick wrote at 
length upon the project method. He does not 
claim to have originated either the method, if it 
is a method, or the term. In fact he distinctly 
states that he is not its reason for being, but 
that, in working with his own classes, he rec- 
ognized the necessity of more completely unify- 
ing the elements of the educative process, and 
finding at length a concept to fit this necessity, 
he christened that concept, “Project,” or, the 
purposeful act carried on amid social surround- 
ings, 

It is to this purposeful act, with emphasis 
upon the word purpose, that he applies the term 
“project.” 

He states that the project must emphasize 
activity, provide for the utilization of the laws 
of learning and also for the ethical quality of 
conduct, both individual and social ; 
that the fact that the project is really the typical 
unit of the worthy life in a democratic society 
and that it does provide for the laws of learning, 
are very good reasons for its use; the results of 
which will be that the pupil will emerge with a 
higher degree of skill and knowledge: that learn- 
ing will last; that inner resources will be avail- 
able and many responses come forward from 
various directions, and that satisfaction will 
result. 

He asserts, also, that the use of the project 
method leads on to future interests and activi- 
ties, that it develops initiative, the power to 
think, to discriminate and judge and to deter- 
mine conduct with reference to the welfare of 
the group, and, therefore, that it trains for citi- 
zenship. 

Dr. Kilpatrick gives four types of projects: 

‘ I. Embodying ideas in some external form. 

II. Enjoying an aesthetic experience. 

III, Solving some problem. 

IV. Obtaining skill or knowledge. 

He then makes this final statement: “With the 
child naturally social and with the skillful teacher 
to stimulate and guide his purposing, we can 
especially expect that kind of learning we call 
character building.” 

Not only ‘do definitions of the project differ, 
among those who are qualified to speak with 
authority, but the meaning back of the term 
seems also to differ. 

Dr. McMurry defines the project thus: “A 
strongly, wisely organized body of thought fo- 
cused upon an important center of practical 
knowledge with a definite purpose.” 

Here there seems to be greater emphasis 
placed upon the thought, with less, possibly, 
upon the side of activity. 3 

He seeks, also, the large project, more than do 


BY MINETTA L. WARREN 


Teacher, Marr Practice School, Detroit, Michigan. 


our other authorities. He gives five types of pro- 
jects: 

I. Shop and home projects, such as work in 
textiles, wood work, etc. 

Il. Industrial and commercial projects, as 
projects in bridge construction, mining opera- 
tions and the like. 

III. Projects in applied science, such as 
principles embodied in steam engines, wireless 
stations and electric motors. 

IV. Projects in biography and history. For 
example, Columbus’ first voyage, the Panama 
Canal and many similar ones. 

V. Masterpieces in literature, such as De- 
Foe’s Rebinson Crusoe and Shakespeare’s Mac- 
beth. 

These projects are all practical. Dr Me- 
Murry’s theories will always work, but the five 
types mentioned by him, with the exception of 
the first are not applicable to work with youn, 
children. 

Professor Mendel E. Branom, whose thought 
seems to be quite similar to that of Professor 
Kupatrick, defines a project as “An intellectu- 
alized, purposeful unit of activity,” while Pro- 
fessor George E. Freeland of the University of 
Washington states that, “The project is different 
from the problem in that its essential feature is 
the provision of something to organize, investi- 
gate, or accomplish, rather than to stimulate 
thought. It may be a problem or a part of a 
problem, and it may embrace problems.” 

These two statements seem contradictory, but 
possibly I do not interpret the thought cor- 
rectly. i 

Whenever a new word is coined in our educa- 
tional vocabulary, or whenever a so-called new 
method arises, they are put before the teachers 
as something strange, new and difficult, with the 
result that teachers are often made unneces- 
sarily anxious, sometimes to the point of dis- 
couragement. 

If promulgators of new theories would remem- 
ber that long ago Solomon spoke the truth when 
he said, “There is no new thing under the sun,” 
and that usually it means viewing the subject 
from a different angle or placing the emphasis 
where it has not been before, and that the 
change is simply a going on and not a “Right- 
About-Face!” they would get a much more in- 
telligent and hearty response from the teaching 
body. 

Perhaps no method of the past has been 
wholly bad. From its wreckage, why not save 
enough of the good timber to make us feel at 
home in the new ship which we are about to 
launch upon the somewhat troubled educational 
waters? 

Many teachers have not heen pursuing the 
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antiquated methods whiclf were in vogue when 
the critics themselves went to school, and which 
they possibly used in the early days of their own 
teaching. 

Probably no teacher has always taught by 
means of projects. It is quite as probable that 
many have often used the project, when it has 
arisen naturally in the work of the school room, 
and when the teacher herself has had sufficient 
insight to see, and commen sense to act upon 
the suggestion which seemed to present itself, 
or which was presented unconsciously by a child, 
through a chance remark which set both teacher 
and pupil thinking. 

Then came the purposing, planning, carrying 
out, and* judging and without giving it a name, 
without doing anything but the natural thing, a 
project wag under way. 

“The Project Method” simply carries on the 
work so begun, does more of it and does it more 
intelligently. It is not new.’ It is only a new 
syntheses of fundamental educational ideas, with 
the emphasis shifting from the teacher’s purpose 
to that of the child. 

Even the name is not new according to Pro- 
fessor David Snedden, who says that in the early 
part of the present century, “some of us began 
using the word ‘Project’ to describe a unit of 
educative work in which the most prominent 
feature was some form of positive,and concrete 
achievement.” 

Personally, the thing I like least about ithe 
project method is its name. In the far-away 
days when we studied Latin we learned that pro- 
jectum means something thrust out. Our dic- 
tionaries tell us that a project is a plan, scheme 
or contrivance. While the common understanding 
of the term is, a plan, which, carried out results 
in a concrete accomplishment which makes mani- 
fest to the many that which at first existed only 
in the mind of one or a few. 

If -we accept as a genuine project the enjoyment 
of some aesthetic experience, such as the plea- 
sure gained in reading a fine poem or in listening 
to the rendition of a symphony, which Professor 
Kilpatrick gives as his second type of project, 
we are not only giving the word project a mean- 
ing of our own making, but we are making it 


so cgmprehensive that no one can tell what a- 4 
project actually is. We are getting our heads i 
so far into the clouds that we canript-sée clearly : 
to carry on the projggt method down here on 


earth. 


Let us have the enjoyment of the aesthetic ex-, 
perience by all means; but why call it a projeét? - ; 
It may grow out of a project, or it may lead to "4 
one, but why, because we believe in purposeful ij 
teaching and purposeful learning, must we be ; 
unnatural, or strain terms to impossible propor- 
tions? 

In spite of its name, the so-called project . 
method probably offers greater opportunities te 
both pupil and teacher than any other method j 
so far offered to us, though it seems to me it is | 
not actually a method, but a hig and interesting 4 
opportunity which presents itself to the child 
which he grasps, and through which he solves 
some problem or externalizes. his ideas. He 
may do this in various ways or by different 
methods. 

Many teachers have taught poorly in the past 
who possibly will be able to teach well in foliow- 
ing the project method, if they study the princi- 
ples underlying it. Many have taught well with- 
out it, or in using it only occasionally; but prob- 4 
ably, in its use, more teachers will be able to do . ¢g 
work satisfying both to themselves and their ' 
pupils, than would find equal satisfaction in fol- 3 
lowing any other method. 

It is not a panacea for all educational ills and 
the mere fact that a teacher tells us she is’ em- ; 
ploying it does not prove that she is teaching ii 
well. It has its uses and its abuses. It has its : 
dangers, which I shall attempt to set forth be- 
fore this series of articles is ended. 

Finally: In Professor Hosic’s class at Colum-. 
bia. of which it was my pleasure to be a member, 
it was agreed bv teacher and pupils, that to the 
child the project method means participation in 
the largest possible number of fruitful experi- 
ences in the social environment, without arti- 
ficial hindrances. 

To the teacher, it means doing whatever she 
can do in using the child’s environment, or his 
life experiences, so that he may grow, without 
hindrance, in rich, fruitful experience. : 


SUCCESS 


It’s doing your job the best you can — 
And being just to your fellowman; 
It’s making money, but holding friends, re 
_And staying true to your aims and ends; ; 
It’s figuring how and learning why, 

And looking forward and thinking high, 

And dreaming a little and doing much; 

It’s always keeping in closest touch 

With what is finest in word and deed; 

It’s being thorough, yet making speed; 

It’s struggling on with a will to win, 

But taking loss with a cheerful grin; 

It's sharing sorrow and work and mirth 

And making better this good old earth; 

It’s serving, striving through strain and stress, 

It's doing your noblest—that’s Success. 


—American Press. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.J 


NEW BEDFORD’S STORY FOR NEW BEDFORD'S 


CHILDREN 


This is a historical year not only for Plymouth 
but for all the colonial towns of Massachusetts. 


One of the most interesting of these is New Bed-.. 


ford at the head of Buzzard’s Bay. One thinks 


instinctively of Batholomew Gosnold and his . 


load of sassafras which was the “aspirin” of his 
day. 

In 1652, says Emma Gartland, in her mono- 
graph on the old town, a group of Englishmen 
bought from Massasoit the land for several 
tewnships at the head of the bay and paid for it 
in cloth, skins, axes, hoes, pairs of breeches, 
kettles, pots, etc. Most of the early settlers 
came from Plymouth and were prosperous and 
happy, although they were attacked by the Jn- 
dians during King Philip’s War. 

The soil was not very rich in 1767. “The 
Dartmouth,” the first whaling vessel to sail from 
the port, was launched. The whaling fishery 
was completely stopped by the Revolution. Dur- 
‘mg the war, the British soldiers burned the 
water front of the town. 

Aiter the war, the whaling industry was re- 
sumed and continued until the civil war. The 
cotton industry was begun in 1849 by the open- 
ing of the Wamsutta mills, and today New Bed- 
ford ranks first in the world in the manufacture 
of fine cotton yarn and first in the United States 
in the number of spindles in operation. 

The civic institutions have kept pace with the 
growth of the city until today, New Bedford is 
in the forefront of the progressive cities of the 
state. 

SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
(Johns Hopkins University.) 

The scehdule arranged for candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Public Health at Johns 
Hopkins University consists of a series of tri- 
mestral laboratory courses together with cer- 
tain general and special lecture courses. Of 
the twelve courses required, two or three will be 
elective. 

The departments of instruction include bac- 
teriology, immunology, sanitary engineering, 
chemical hygiene, medical zoology, physiologi- 
cal hygiene, vital statistics and public health ad- 


-ministration. 


EDUCATIONAL TESTS FOR 1919-1920. (University 
of Illinois) 

No organization should collect from users 
oi test materials the results which they have ob- 
tained and hoard them in miserly fashion for its 
own purposes. They should be combined into 
master score sheets and tabulations which will 
<ndicate over a wider field than any school sys- 
tem affords the conditions disclosed by the tests 
in question. Workers in the field are often per- 


plexed by the question of standards. Realizing 
this fact, Professor Walter S. Monroe has tried 
to make the presentation of results as complete 
and helpful as possible. 

The presentation of such tables in frequency 
form has high value for research purposes even 
if it is of low value for immediate practical pur- 
poses. 

Grade medians are given in several subjects as 
found in testing the pupils in several large cities 
and also, the percentile scores as computed from 
these tests. Such tables would enable a teacher 
to place a pupil correctly among the pupils in 
the grade in a given subject. 

CONTINUATION SCHOOL IN NORTHAMPTON, 
MASS. 

The new continuation school in this town has 
been opened in very convenient quarters in the 
Smith’s Agricultural School building instead of in 
an elementary school building as is the case in 
many cities. Thus the pupil feels that he is be- 
ing promoted rather than demoted as he is not 
obliged to return to the building which he has 
outgrown physically if not mentally, but is ad- 
mitted to a school attended only by his equals in 
years and stature and housed in a building with 
a school of secondary grade. 

The payment of a pro rata share of the cost 
enables the comparatively small group of pupils 
to share the advantages of the extensive voca- 
tional equipment and the experienced shop 
teachers which this school provides, 

Instruction is given in poultry raising and 
home gardening as well as in the academic 
studies and show work. 

“THE MAKING OF SOUTH CAROLINA.” 

Teachers of American h’story and dramatiza- 
tion will find this pageant given by the students 
of Winthrop College, Rock. Hill,, 8. C.. an inter- 
esting contribution to their collections of class 
material. It was written by James Elliot Wamb- 
stey of the faculty. assisted by the dramatic di- 
rector, Lillian A. Crane. 

No state in the union is richer in dramatic 
materia! than South Carolina. Whether the 


student delve into the adventurous period of — 


early colonial history, the stirring age of the 
Revolution, the rare old days of slave and mas- 
ter, or the industrial and educational revival of 
our own century, he is sure to find his reward in 
treasures of story and incident. If certain well- 
known names are missing it is because the 
Pageant is not written to add to the glory of the 
famous few; it is an attempt io picture the life of 
the men who lived and toiled .and made the 
state. 


LYNDON INSTITUTE, VERMONT 
This high grade secondary school for boys and 
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girls is a memorial to the generosity of Theo- 
dore Newton Vail who was a liberal contributor 
to every call for funds to meet the needs of the 
Institute during its early struggle. In 1912, he 
assumed full financial responsibility for its oper- 
ation, and by his will he made generous provi- 
sion for its future. 

The work of the institute is academic, voca- 
tional and professional. In addition -to the 
courses usually given in secondary schools, it 
offers thorough and practical courses in sewing, 
cooking and household management for girls. 
The chief purpose is the training of youth for 
rural life and rural occupations. 

—o— 


STUDIES IN CHILD WELFARE (University of lowa) 


The aim of this analytic study of a group of 
five and six-year-old children of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, was to determine what kind of children 
the Iowa homes are sending to the Iowa schools. 
The results show that some new experiments 
and different standards with more _ specific 
technique will be necessary if further studies are 
contemplated. Besides these requirements, the 
organization and stimulation of a remedial pro- 
gram is needed for these and similar children 
who are representative of the large mass of five 
and six-year-old children of Iowa. It is a signi- 
ficant fact that in this study not a single child 
was found to be free from mental or physical de- 
fects 

The report naturally divided itself into physi- 
cal, mental and social findings, consisting of 
sketches of individual children. 

The finding that every child was found to be 
physically handicapped in some way is signi- 
ficant in as much as the children were not from 
the poorest class of society but lived in com- 
fortable homes and had as much care as the chil- 
dren of the average working man receives. 

Professor Clara H. Town, who conducted the 
tests says that if educators would succeed in 
leading the next generation to success, they 
must enter the homes and help the young par- 
ents in whose care are the first five years which 
are so important for the laying of a firm founda- 
tion of health and good habits. Physical and 
mental defects should be remedied during the 
first year of school life. 


A GRADUATE SCHOOL OF GEOGRAPHY 
\Clark University, Worcester, Mass.) 


The period of isolation in our national devel- 
opment is past and we have come to realize, al- 
most suddenly, that the United States of Amer- 
ica is one of the leading nations of the world and 
vitally interested in almost everything that is 
going on in the world. 

This awakening and the consequent broaden- 
ing of our horizon, have forced us to recognize 


179 


that we have neglected the scientific study — of 
geography. 

Universities, normal schools, business houses, 
large financial houses and the various depart- 
ments of the government are all calling for 
trained geographers. 

In response to this demand, Clark University 
has opened a Graduate School of Geography un- 
der the directorship of Professor Wallace W. 
Atwood. The courses will be closely related to 
those in history, sociology and economics. They 
will include meteorology; climatology; a study 
of land forms; regional geography of North 
America and other countries; and a course in 
the teaching of geography. Several courses are 
being given in the summer school and others 
will form a part of the first semester next year. 

, 
NORMAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOLS IN WEST 
VIRGINIA. 

West Virginia has taken a decisive step in 
raising the standard of her schools by enacting 
a law which provides for ten additional National 
Training high schools to be designated by the 
State Board of Education, 

Another progressive law provides for the es- 
tablishment of dental clinics and the employment 
of dental hygienists by the local boards of educa- 
tion. School appropriations were made for vo- 
cational education, physical education, for indus- 
trial rehabilitation and for negro schools. 

—o— 
CHILD WELFARE IN TENNESSEE, (National Child 
Labor Committee.) 


This is a comprehensive survey of the welfare 
of the children of this state undertaken during 
January, 1920, by the National Child Welfare 
Committee at the invitation of Governor A. H. 
Roberts. It gives a large number of facts and 
suggestions which would well repay study by 
school authorities and others interested in the 
welfare of the children of any state. 

The community and not the individual par- 
ent is now primarily responsible for the physi- 
cal, mental and moral welfare of the child be- 
cause it is more competent to control conditions. 
It is only as individuals pool their initiative, so to 
speak, and develop community initiative that a 
force sufficiently powerful to deal with modern 
conditions is created. The program for child 
welfare outlined in this volume depends for its 
realization upon community action. The peo- 
ple of Tennessee want the best there is for their 
children and the undeveloped state of public 
welfare work is not due to indifference nor to 
any individualistic turn of mind but simply to 
lack of knowledge of just what should be done 
and how to do it. It is the desire of Edward N. 
Clopper and the other members of the survey 
that this bulletin may point the way to better 
things, 


War in itself, is an ynnatural state of human society. It is a parenthesis of barbaria opened 
ip the evolution of progress.—Fernand J. J. Merckx, 
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WHAT WE PAY TEACHERS IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY P. P. CLAXTON. 


The teacher is the most important factor in 
the school. Other things help; but good teach- 
ers make good schools under adverse conditions. 
Poor teachers make only poor schools under the 
best of conditions. Approximately sixty per 
cent. of all expenditures for public schools in the 
United States are for the salaries of teachers. 
The pay of teachers is adequate only when it re- 
sults in giving to all the schools competent 
teachers, teachers fitted for their great work by 
native ability and disposition, by general educa- 
tion, by professional instruction and training, 
and by experience both in school and in the 
practical things of life. 

Notwithstanding many fine and striking ex- 
ceptions, good teachers cannot as a rule be had 
for meager pay. Men and women of the best 
native ability, of the personality and character 
which should be required of all teachers of Am- 
erican children and youth, and of future Amer- 
ican citizens, cannot be induced to spend the 
time and money and energy necessary to gain 
the preparation they should have for assured 
success as teachers, and then make) teaching 
their profession for life, for much less than they 
might earn in other professions and occupations 
requiring equal ability and preparation and in- 
volving about the same amount of work and re- 
sponsibility. Even if they would do so teachers 
should not be expected to live on a lower plane 


socially and economically than other hard-work- 
ing men and women. 

Neither is it good for the school nor for so- 
ciety that the teachers should live the abnormal 
life of celibates or of homeless wanderers. 
Teachers should be normal men and women, liv- 
ing a normal life as good American citizens in a 
normal way and under such conditions as will 
enable them to do their work in the best and 
most effective way, which can be done only 
when they work happily and joyously, under 
normal conditions, with reasonabte freedom 
from financial care. 

The cheapest thing in the world is a good 
teacher at any reasonable price. The time and 
intellect and the life and character of our chil- 
dren are too precious to be wasted and misused 
by teachers who for any reason are incompetent. 
The work of the teachers is the most important 
work done in America. More depends on it than 
on the work of any other class of men and wom- 
en. On the way in which it is done depends the 
happiness of the individual and the wealth and 
welfare of society, state and nation. Some day 
we shall learn that the work of the teacher is the 
most important factor in the production of mat- 
erial wealth; that when we pay good teachers 
liberally we are only returning to them a small 
part of the wealth which they by their effective 
work have made possible. 


vo 


CHILDREN’S POETIC ACTIVITY 


BY M. ELIZABETH FARSON 


Hamilton School, Chicago 


[In Chicago Schools Journal.] 


Where shall we find the key to the content of 
the child mind? How “unlock the sleeping 
brood of fancies” therein contained? How en- 
courage mind-movement? How, warily, pro- 
ceed with further exploration into this as yet 
comparatively unknown realm, the mind of a 
child? How continue to develop its resources 
and open up new regions? ‘These and kindred 
queries may be considered some of the fascinat- 
ing first problems in the teaching of literature. 

Amy Lowell writes of the father of one of our 
virile poets of the New School, “He could neither 
read nor write, he had never had more than 
three months schooling in his life, and was 
therefore as our curriculums count education, an 
uneducated man. The mother of this poet had 
had two months at school.” Miss Lowell adds, 
“The son’s career proves how arbitrary are our 
tests of reading and writing to determine mental 
aptitude. Character and intellectual vigour the 
results of education were surely present in this 
illiterate man and these he left as a legacy to his 
son.” This poet as many another son of 


foreign-born parents, had poetry inherent in his 
soul. Language and shaping were needed to 
make it external. 

The teacher’s opportunity is in “Opening out 
a way for the imprisoned splendor to escape.” If 
she believes that every child is living a life 
worthy of her study, she will find much joy in 
arousing the latent activity and in promoting 
mind-movement. <A teacher should know that 
children too young to read or write may be pos- 
sessed of wonderful thoughts and fancies to 
which she herself may be a stranger. She should 
know that he is living in a fairy world little un- 
derstood by older people. She should know that 
children at play speak “in tones of unseen mys- 
tery,” phrases of beauty, wisdom and truth which 
for lack of an understanding auditor are offt- 
times lost. 

When parents and teachers. become more 
aware of the artistic worth of the musical poett- 
cal phrases of little children, then may books 
like that of Hilda Conkling, the nine-year old 
poet, become the rule and not the exception. 
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Little Hilda’s mother, a teacher of English, as 
she sat correcting themes, often jotted down the 


thoughts expressed by Hilda, who at her play 
unconscious of this fact, spoke her poetical 
fancies with perfect ease and freedom. Would 


that there were more of such wise mothering! 
If all educators were to read Hilda’s wonderful 
book, not simply for the delight of reading but in 
order to see the possibilities of other less hap- 
pily environed little maidens,'what new visions of 
the teaching of English might be acquired! 

With the hearty co-operation of her teachers 
the principal of the Hamilton School of Chicago 
—a school of over one thousand pupils, many of 
them of foreign parentage—has recently been 
making some special experiments in ascertain- 
ing the content of the children’s minds and in 
trying to bring out latent imaginative faculties. 

* * 

The efforts of the teachers were not directed 
in urging children on, but in inducing them ‘to 
stop on time. The Office was besieged at recess 
and noon-time by children eager to read their 
poems. If enjoyment is a test of education, 
surely something was being accomplished. If 
imaginative faculty needs encouragement, here 


was opportunity. Boys were aS eager as were 
girls in wishing to read their short-songs. 

Penmanship and spelling deterred no one, al- 
though the writing sometimes resembled all 
three styles of Rufus Choate. A boy whose 
writing was perhaps legible to himself, or by a 
stretch of courtesy and some imagination to the 
teacher, often expressed his thought in forceful, 
beautiful, fitting language, and boys do not al- 
ways take to language work as a duck to water. 

If as we believe, the arts are inherent in chil- 
dren—even in those unable to express their 
thought fluently—why wait until expression is 
perfect before finding out the truths? Children 
will not write the same sort of literature nor 
paint the same style of pictures as grown-ups. 
Their work should not be perfect. |Grown-ups 
may be grown-up children but children are not 
miniature grown-ups, and of this fact the educa- 
tional world has been a long time in taking 
cognizance. 

We are neither advocating nor praising the 
imperfect work of children, but recognizing it. 
Freedom should be given. Crude attempts 
should be studied but not made subject to ridi- 
cule. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


BY SHERMAN WILLIAMS 


Chief School Libraries Division, Albany, N. Y. 


The great dominant purpose of the school 
library should be to train the boys and girls to 
form the reading habit so that when they are no 
longer in school they will use the public library 
not only for pleasure but as a means of continu- 
ing their education. Comparatively few, even of 
trained librarians, have a very broad vision as to 
the possibilities of the public library in the way 
of aiding the education of adults. 

A secondary purpose of the school library is to 
supplement the studies pursued in school, especi- 
ally such subjects as geography and history. The 
textbooks on such subjects are of necessity mere 
skeletons that need to be clothed and made alive 
through supplementary reading. 

We hear much these days in regard to the dan- 
gers arising from illiterate people, but really the 
half-educated person, who knows many _ things, 
but who left school at too early an age to have 
learned to think clearly and reason well, is far 
more dangerous than the illiterates. 


The Public 


Library should continue the education of these 
half-educated people. 

One is not necessarily better off or a better 
citizen on account of being able to read, He 
may be worse for it. That depends upon the 
kind of reading he does. This must not be left 
to’chance. The school through the use of its 
library, and the public library as well, must see to 
it that children learn to love to read that which 
is worth while. This is a teaching process and 
in most cases will be done at school or 
not at all. 

It should be borne in mind that the reading 
habit will not come through having the children 
read that which they do not like. No one is 
likely to be made much better in any way 
through doing what he does not like to do. Pu- 
pils should be trained to like to do the things 
they ought to do. Once a child has formed the 
reading habit it is comparatively easy to direct 
its reading. 


It is as much the duty of educators to secure through educational procedures that individ- 
uals shall be well born as that they shall be well reared.—Helen C. Putnam. 
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The issue of September 8, will specialize Vitalizing 
Country Life. 


IS THERE TEACHER UNREST? 


Is there a general unrest among teachers or 
is the appearance of unrest merely local? Is it 
confined to a few restless and ambitious 
teachers? Is it a tidal wave or merely a lashing 
of surface waves? Is it in the professional sys- 
tem or merely an irritation that is not skin deep? 
Is it with the experienced teachers or merely 
the new. comers? Is it led by those who are 
professionally trained or by those who have had 
slight professional training? 

If the unrest among teachers is merely local, 
it will not be serious even though it be intense. 
Even local irritation may suggest dangerous 
conditions. The race riots are always local, but 
there have been so many of them as to be na- 
tionally alarming. Cattle ticks are always local, 
but quarantine must be enforced wherever they 
are. Scarlet fever is local in a house, but a 
warning card is placed on the street door. 

The salary unrest was local for a long time. 
It disturbed only a few communities and the dis- 
turbance was slight, but there came a time when 
it spread more widely and became universal, re- 
sulting in a teacher shortage that was perilously 
near the danger point. It sometimes assumed 
Strike proportions. It overleaped city boun- 
daries and sometimes required state legislative 
action. 

Pension discussion was merely local for a long 
time. Traditional prejudice was so deep and un- 
yielding that only under peculiar local conditions 
could a pension scheme be proposed. Only when 
pensions for firemen and policemen were gen- 
erally granted was there more than loéal inter- 
est in teachers’ pensions. 
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Public school pension schemes were merely 
Mutual Benefit affairs of various kinds until 
their inadequacy caused great unrest. Then 
there were city schemes that looked promising 
until their stability was questioned. When a 
safe scheme was worked out, its inadequacy be- 
came alarming. It was a burning question how 
to have a scientifically safe pension scheme for 
teachers which would provide a modest income 
for the remainder of life for all pensioned 
teachers, 

It has required a third of a century of wrest- 
ling with traditional prejudice, with financial 
stupidity, with a tragic conflict of hope and fear, 
to approach the dawn of a_ restful day in the 
Teacher Pension situation, 

Just now the determination of the teachers to 
have universal state-wide tenure is something: 
more than unrest, it is a conviction that is taking 
form in constructive action. 

In Los Angeles, at least, there is unrest over 
the desire of the teachers to have some part in 
the administrative councils, and in several cities 
there is unrest over the question of municipal 
election influence. 

So far as we know there is nowhere any lack 
of devotion to school duties, or tendency to do 
less professional study. There is no evidence 
that whatever unrest there is is in the least dis- 
turbing to school life. 

There were 1,447 troublesome educational 
problems submitted by 264 school men and 
women for consideration at the conferences of 
the summer session of the New York Univer- 
sity of which James FE. Lough was director. 


HOLLOWAY OF DELAWARE 


Delaware has an eptirely new educational 
code with a new state board of education and H. 
\V. Holloway of Dover, superintendent of Kent 
County, is the new state superintendent, with a 
salary of $5,000. He is a native of Delaware, 
and his school work has been in the state except 
eight years that he was superintendent at Bor- 
dentown, N. J. He knows the state and its 
problems and is in sympathy with the new code. 


In Pennsylvania the appropriations for the 
state normal schools is increased from $1,700,- 
000 in 1919 to $5,000,000 in 1921. 


SCHOOLMEN’S EXHIBIT 

The Institute for Public Service at its head- 
quarters on Amsterdam avenue and 115th street, 
New York, had a Schoolmen’s Exhibit this sum- 
mer which surpassed anything of the kind that 
has been undertaken. It was a unique Summer 
School. Instead of being a _ collection of 
teachers and classes, or of speakers and audi- 
ences, it was a collection of facts and pictures 
about progressive ideas actually at work in hun- 
dreds of schools and colleges. It answered free 
of charge questions about the latest and best 
steps in education from the actual experience of 
some public or private school or university. 
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THE PROJECT METHOD 


We begin this week a series of unusually valu- 
abe articles on The Project Method by Minetta 
L. Warren. We think them the most helpful 
for teachers of anything we have seen on the 
subject. 

An article of surpassing importance answers 
this question, “Does the Project Method con- 
flict with accepted educational principles?” 

For close application of theory to practice the 
fourth article tells “How the geography project 
worked out in all the subjects,” and the closing 
article answers the question, “What is the matter 
with the project method?” 

The Project Method is as vitally alive as any 
phase of education and Miss Warren deals with 
the subject as it should function in real life. 


a 


Cleveland is using the $15,000,000 voted a 
year ago in providing several new buildings, 
each the latest word in educational architecture. 


MINNICH SUCCEEDS GRAVES 


Dr. John Harrison Minnich succeeds Dr. 
Frank P. Graves as dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania. He has 
been assistant to Dr. Graves. Dr. Minnich has 
been connected with the School of Education 
for ten years and is one of the best known men 
on the faculty. He has been professor of edu- 
cational methods and director of supervised 
teaching. He will coritinue this work while 
some new man will take the history of education 
which has been Dr. Graves’ department. 

Dr. Minnich is pedagogically progressive, pro- 
fessionally devoted and personally popular. 

—— - 


Here is a sentence which we greatly appre- 
ciate: “In these days of pessimistic critics, it is 
good to find someone who is courteously gen- 
erous.” 
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HONORING THADDEUS STEVENS 


Pennsylvania is to have a Thaddeus Stevens 
building for the department of education on the 
Capitol grounds in Harrisburg. It was one 
short speech by Thaddeus Stevens in the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania in 1835, which rescued 
the Legislation of 1834 from inglorious de- 
feat. It was unquestionably the greatest single 
Speech: for public schools ever delivered in any 
State or any country. 


LOOKING AFTER PROBATIONERS 

The Report of Probationers, Public School 
120, New York, Olive M. Jones, principal, is 
highly illuminating as to the efficiency of the 
public schools in the largest public school sys- 
tem in the world. 

In the school year 1920-21 there were 351 
probationers cared* for. 

There were 172 admitted during the year; 


twenty-five were readmitted; five returned by 
city officers; twenty from institutions outside 
of city; 143 came from city schools, and four 
from city institutions. 

There were 136 discharged. Only one died; 
ten graduated regularly; eleven removed from 
city; twelve became sixteen years old; twenty- 
seven secured employment certificates; thirty- 
three returned to régular classes; thirty-one 
were sent to institutions; eight were lost but 
seven of these were later traced so that only one 
of the 351 was really lost. Of the eight re- 
ported lost, one was traced to Connecticut, one 
to New Jersey, one was in the House of Refuge, 
one in a truant school, and three in Brooklyn, 


WILL NEW YORK FOLLOW PENNSYL- 
VANIA? 


Among the many advantages of having Dr. 
Frank P. Graves as commissioner of New York 
state is the fact that he comes from Pennsyl- 
vania and by indirection takes Thomas E. Fine- 
gan’s wisdom back to New York state. 

Dr. Graves has shouted for the Finegan plans 
in the Keystone state and he will have a great 
opportunity to lead New York to match Penn- 
sylvania. The Regents, in electing Dr. Graves, 
showed their appreciation of the Pennsylvania 
campaign of Dr. Finegan. 

If New York fails to meet the Pennsylvania 
legislation,. Dr. Graves can have the consolation 
of being able to say that there are forty-six 
other states that have likewise failed to meet the 
Pennsylvania standard of state efficiency. He 
can say, also, that every city and county, every 
sect and party backed Dr. Finegan to the limit. 
If they will do that for Dr, Graves it will be easy 
to achieve what was achieved in Pennsylvania. 


+ 


EMERSON’S MILLION 


President Harry L. Southwick and his asso- 
ciates are planning to raise a million dollars the 
coming winter for Emerson College of Oratory, 
the campaign to begin on November 28, which 
is Founders’ Day. It is forty-one years since 
Dr. Emerson began to lay the foundation of this 
institution and more than 2,000 students’ have 
graduated and their leadership is influencing 
every part of the United States and Canada. 
Every alumnus will boost for the million. 


LAST AND BEST PORTRAIT OF JOHN 
BURROUGHS 


Six days before the death of John Burroughs 


his portrait was taken by Charles F. Lummis, 
(200 East avenue, Los Angeles). It was made 
at Pasadena Glen, California, March 23, 1921. 
Two days later Mr. Burroughs took the train for 
home hoping to celebrate his eighty-fourth April 
5 at home. On the train, in Ohio, March 29, 
he died. 

Charles F. Lummis is the one man who could 
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take that picture of John Burroughs, because he 
13 an artist photographer doing exquisite work 
for thirty years, and he has been a worshipper of 
John Burroughs as a friend for twenty years. 

Be sure to read what Mr. Lummis says of the 
picture in “The Educational Forum,” this week. 

John Burroughs has a claim upon the affec- 
tionate admiration of every child who loves na- 
ture. No other American has made such con- 
tributions to the literature of nature as did he. 
No other picture i8 more appropriate for an 
American school than is this picture of John Bur- 
roughs. It may be ordered direct of Mr. Lum- 
mis or it may be ordered through the Journal of 
Education. 


SIGNIFICANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The California Institute of Technology at 
Pasadena becomes of international importance 
in the year 1921-22 by securing Dr. Robert A. 
Milliken as director of the Norman Bridge Lab- 
oratory of Physics, who will also be chairman 
of the Executive Council of the Institute. Dr. 
Milliken was the first scientist to succeed in 
isolating an electron, and has achieved scientific 
distinction in other ways. He will bring to the 
California Institute of Technology Professor H. 
A. Lorentz of the University of Leiden, Hol- 
land, as lecturer and research associate at the 
institute during the winter term of 1921-1922, 
and Dr. C. G. Darwin of Cambridge University, 
one of the foremost scientists of Great Britain, 
as Professor of Mathematical Physics for the 
year 1922-23. 

Professor Lorentz has been for many years 
professor at the University of Leiden, and is 
one of the leading mathematical physicists in the 
world. In 1902, the Nobel Prize for Physics was 
divided between him and his pupil, Zeeman. 
Professor Lorentz’ great work has been as one 
of the developers of Maxwell’s theory of the 
ether, and as a founder, with Thomson, of the 
electron theory. 

Dr. Darwin is the grandson of Charles Dar- 
win and the son of Professor George Darwin, 
the astronomer, and his scientific accomplish- 
ments are maintaining the traditions of that 
great family. 


¥ 


DR. GRAVES’ ASPIRATION 


Dr. Frank P. Graves, commissioner of New 
York, says:—“The opportunity in New York is 
almost beyond limit. I only hope that I may 
have the strength of body, mind and character 
to perform the duties in a way befitting the dig- 
nity of the position and of the success of my dis- 
tinguished predecessors. 

“To lead the well-trained and industrious body 
of teachers in the largest and wealthiest State in 
the Union, the highly efficient army of district 
superintendents, a number of whom might well 
have aspired to the chief office themselves, and, 
above all, the remarkable corps of deputies, 
bureau chiefs and other officials in the State 
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Education Building, is worthy of the ambition 
of a much more able man than I. I shall need 
the confidence and loyal support of all, and shall 
do my best to merit them.” 


— —— 


Detroit has voted $18,000,000 for work-study- 
play school buildings. 


+ 


PENNSYLVANIA’S NOBLE ACTION 


More and more does the great achievement 
of Pennsylvania cause us to marvel. For in- 
stance 

After September 1, 1927, no person may be 
employed in any school in the state who does not 
show graduation from an approved college or 
university or an approved state normal school, 
or who does not furnish evidence ot equivalent 
education. Provision was made for summer 
courses of nine weeks each in the thirteen state 
normal schools and in twelve of the colleges and 
universities of the state to enable those now in 
the service to obtain such further education and 
training as may be required to meet the stan- 
dards set for 1927. 


a a 


New York City aims to keep school costs in 
1922 within $100,000,000. 


WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO. 


We have changed the heading of one of the 
best of our departments and now _ style it, 
“Who’s Who and What They Do.” 

Really this is the vital thing about “Who's 
Who.” Nothing is more stupid than to think 
that the vital thing is the positions a man has 
filled, at where he has been to school, and the 
degrees he can dangle. 

What is wanted in these busy times is to 
know what a teacher or superintendent is really 
doing now, not what he has done in other days. 

An undated testimonial is a fraud. Some 
years ago a bright young man, principal of an 
elementary school, asked us for a recommenda- 
tion to a position slightly better in salary in a 
small town. He would have been a prize pack- 
age for the place and we wrote  exuberantly. 
Fifteen years afterwards he had that letter, de- 
nuded of date and address, printed, se- 
lecting only the exuberant phases, and used it 
as his high spot as a candidate for a $4,000 posi- 
tion. At that time we would not have re 
mended him for anything and we wrote the facts 
to the Board of Education. He threatened a 
law suit. 

What our readers want, as we understand it, 
is to know what live men and women are doing 
in live places today. ‘“Who’s Who and What 
They Do,” will try to meet this desire. 


a 


Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


F. R. HAMILTON, president, Marshall Col- 
lege for Teachers, Huntington, West Virginia, 
has seen marvelous changes in the enrollment of 
his institution. The summer session in 1919 en- 
rolled 169; there were 378 in 1920, and this sum- 
mer there were 570. This fairly represents the 
spirit of progress in the college. 

JOHN M. BREWER, director of Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance, Harvard University, since 
his return from the Los Angeles State Normal 
School, where he was head of department of 
psychology, has become the leading authority on 
all varieties of activities functioning as voca- 
tional guidance. In the Harvard Graduate 
School he has become the guide of vocational 
guidance for many suburban cities. He is a 
bureau for information and assistance in the 
widest range of vocational guidance. 

WILLIAM B. ASPINWALL, principal, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass., is tak- 
ing the lead in the state in teaching the students 
how to function most helpfully in all phases of 
community life, where the community needs edu- 
cation in improving civic and social opportuni- 
ties. 

FRANK E. BAKER, principal of Pennsyl- 
vania State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, 
has reorganized everything in the school to 
which he came from the Edinboro, Pa., State 
Normal School, two years ago. 

D. L. WALLER, Jr., principal emeritus, 
Bloomsburg, Pa., State Normal School, is en- 
joying life serenely in his beautiful home in that 
city. He was principal of this school thirty 
years ago, resigned to accept the state superin- 
tendency, and upon retiring from that office be- 
came principal of the State Normal School at 
Indiana, Pa., and when there “was a vacancy at 
Bloomsburg returned there and remained in the 
principalship until a year ago. 

RALPH I. BALDWIN, director of School of 
Music, Hartford, has been a leader among 
music supervisors and champion of public school 
music as being of definite service to the “com- 
mon” people. 

W. J. BANKES, principal of the City Normal 
department of the Akron, Ohio, College, has in- 
vented or created psycho analytic tests for plac- 
ing children in the right grade. 

W. A. BALDWIN, principal, State Normal 

School, Hyannis, Mass., has had the only sum- 
mer session of the normal schools. He has 
given this summer session an educational per- 
sonality attained by few teacher training insti- 
tutions. 
_ J. EDWARD BANTA, principal, City Train- 
ing School, Syracuse, is using his experience in 
a New York State Normal School and in lead- 
ership of education at Binghamton in expert 
training of young women to teach in Syracuse. 

HARRIS V. BEAR, superintendent,  Pitts- 
burg, Ohio, has made the people of his cities 


and the country round about believe that edu- 
cation means an actual participation in all im- 
portant activities of a community. 

JOHN F. BENDER, superintendent, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, has published some of the most 
compelling pamphlets for local consumption 
that we have ever seen. As a result, the city is 
to build a $500,000 high school building, 

LOUIS P. BENEZET, superintendent, 
Evansville, Indiana, the third largest city in the 
state, is one of the real high spots in school 
supervision. We could fill pages of the Journal 
of Education with the brilliant things he is doing 
in Evansville. We may yield to the temptation 
some time to really write up a few men _ like 
Benezet to the end of the limit. 

JAMES P. BATTENBERG, principal, State 
Normal School, Alva, Oklahoma, probably the 
youngest state normal school principal in the 
country, is making the influence of his school felt 
educationally in the whole northwest part of the 
State. 


J. A. BEATTIE, residing at Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, is still active in educational interest of the 
state. He has been an active participant in edu- 
cational affairs in more ways and for more years 
than has any one else in the state and he is as 
keen as the keenest still. 


STANLEY H. HOLMES, | superintendent, 
New Britain, Connecticut, for sixteen years, 
has been an aggressively progressive leader in 
all phases of education. At Haverhill, Mass., 
before going to Connecticut, he attained na- 
tional reputation by greatly enriching school 
life for pupils and in Connecticut in addition to 
this he has done many things for teachers. 
S. O. S.—Save Our School, was his slogan. 


W. W. RUPERT, superintendent, Pottstown, 
Pa., has made his city one of the foremost 
cities in the United States by the introduction of 
the latest, best in school and community. He 
has evolved a “teaching number plan” that is 
genuinely a stroke of genius. 


D. A. FRASER, 101 Tremont street, Boston, 
has probably seen more teachers in the school- 
room the country over than_has any other man. 
For more than a third of a century Mr. Fraser 
las canvassed teachers in their school buildings. 
With headquarters at different times in Boston, 
New York and Chicago, he has been for the per- 
sonal canvas at some time of every state, north 
of the Ohio and east of the Missouri Rivers. 


AMBROSE L. SUHRIE, dean of Cleveland, 
Ohio, School of Education maintains the fast 
pace in progress with which he led all city train- 
ing schools last year. Their work is now recog- 
nized as of college rank by the universities of 
the state. 

O. E. YOUNG, Washburn, Me., has so popu- 
larized Latin that the increase in students in 
Latin has been 400 per cent. in two years. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A SHOCKING AIRSHIP TRAGEDY 


The most shocking airship tragedy in the his- 
tory of aviation occurred over the city of Hull, 
England, on August 24, when the huge dirigible 
ZR-2, on a trial trip for flight to the United 
States, suddenly collapsed, and carried to their 
death forty-four of the forty-nine members of 
the officers and crew. Seventeen of the officers 
and men who met this tragic fate were Ameri- 
cans who had been detailed to test the ship be- 
fore she was accepted by the United States, to 
which she was to have been sold for $2,000,000. 
The ZR-2 was a sister ship to the R-34, the first 
dirigible to cross the Atlantic. She was 695 
feet long, and her speed was estimated at seventy 
miles an hour. There had been rumors that she 
was structurally weak, but these had _ been 
stoutly denied by all in authority. One theory 
of the cause of the disaster is that the giant 
craft took a sharp turn when her rudders were 
being tested, which caused her framework to 
buckle, and that the explosion of a gasoline tank 
completed the tragedy. 


TAX REVISION PASSES THE HOUSE 


The tax revision bill, which has been the sub- 
ject of protracted hearings and debates, passed 
the House August 20, by a vote of 274 to 125, 
divided pretty nearly along party lines, except 
that three Democrats supported it, and nine 
Republicans opposed it. It now goes to the 
Senate for action. The bill is estimated to pro- 
duce a total of $3,347,000,000 of revenue in this 
fiscal year. It repeals the excess profits tax, and 
the income surtax rates for thirty-two per cent. 
to sixty-five per cent. inclusive; but these 
changes do not take effect until January 1, 1922, 
so that they will not be felt in next year's re- 
ceipts which will be based on 1921 incomes. The 
transportation taxes are repealed. This change 
also becomes effective next January. ‘The ex- 
emptions of heads of families are increased from 
$2,000 to $2,500 and the additional exemptions 
for dependents from $200 to $400,—these exemp- 
tions taking effect as of last January. 

THE RAILROAD FUNDING BILL 

The Administration’s railroad funding bill, 
which provides for the funding of the govern- 
ment’s railroad securities, in order to make pos- 
sible the early settlement of the government's 
indebtedness to the roads, was passed by the 
House on August 22, by a vote of 214 to 123. 
This is the plan which the President strongly 
commended to Congress, on the ground that by 
means of it, the. government would be to 
square its long-standing accounts with the roads 
without amy added expense or liability or any 
added tax burden. It,is urged in behalf of the 
bill that-it will enable the roads, through the *re- 
lease of nearly half a billion dollars which the 
government owes them, to renew their supplies 
and rolling stock; to restore to employment 
thousands of employes whom they have been 
compelled to dismiss for Jack of revenue; to re- 


duce rates and fares; and too quicken industry in 
general. 
THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


Active preparations are in progress for the 
disarmament conference which is to meet at 
Washington on November 11. Definite accept- 
ances have come from the Powers invited; and 
it is expected that unless untoward events pre- 
vent, Lloyd George will be one of the British 
representatives and M. Briand one of the French. 
President Harding has appointed Secretary 
‘Hughes and Senator Lodge as members of the 
American group. It is foreseen that the neces- 
sary inclusion of Pacific questions among those 
to be taken up will complicate the discussions 
and adjustments, in view of the sensitiveness of 
Japan, and the close relations of Japan and Great 
Britain. A movement in the Senate to suggest 
open discussions was discouraged on the ground 
that such discussions would increase the difficulty 
of adjustment. 

THE PANAMA BOUNDARY DISPUTE 

The dispute over the boundary between 
Panama and Costa Rica suddenly took an acute 
form on August 22, when it was learned that the 
government of Panama, instead of assenting to 
the boundary award made by the late Chief 
Justice White, and sustained by Secretary 
Hughes, was making preparations to resist by 
force any movement by Costa Rica to occupy 
the disputed territory of Coto. As a precau- 
tionary measure against possible war, Secretary 
Hughes ordered a battalion of American mar- 
ines sent to Panama, on the battleship Pennsyl- 
vania. The United States has a certain definite 
obligation to preserve peace in the isthmus, be- 
cause it is, in a sense, responsible for the exist- 
ence of the Panama republic; and the obstinate 
refusal of that republic to comply with the pro- 
visions of the boundary award, after months of 
delay, created a dangerous situation. 

PANAMA YIELDS THE POINT 

Immediately upon learning that an American 
battleship, with a battalion of American marines, 
was on the way to intervene for the preservation 
of peace, and on the receipt of another note from 
Secretary Hughes to the effect that, by reason of 
its special treaty relations to Pananta, the 
United States could not permit a renewal of hos- 
tilities by Panama against Costa Rica because 
of Costa Rica’s taking peaceful possession of the 
disputed territory, the Panama government re- 
called its orders for the despatch of troops, and 
sent notification to the State Department that, 
in view of the attitude of the United States, it 
would make no attempt to use force to prevent 
Costa Rican occupation of the territory. This 
timely concession averted what might have beer 
a serjous complication. 

MORE JUDGES NEEDED TO RELIEVE THE 
CROWDED COURTS 
Attorney-General Daugherty has made an ap- 
peal for legislation creating eighteen Federal 
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judges-at-large, not for particular districts, but 
for assignment to whatever districts were most 
over-crowded. In support of his appeal he 
pointed to statistics which show 141,000 cases 
pending in Federal courts on June 30 this year, 
as compared with 118,744 cases on the corres- 
ponding date last year. In some districts there 
has been an increase of 800 per cent. since 1912. 
This ifitrease is partly due to the enforcement of 
prohibition, and partly to the increase of civil 
business due to the growth of population and 
post-bellum condit‘ons. It results in the loss of 
evidence, the abandonment of cases, and the 
denial and frequent defeat of justice. The hold- 
ing up of prosecutions month after month, until 
the courts of the district can find time to try 
them, serves to confuse witnesses and to impair 
their testimony. 


THE NEW YORK ELECTION 


More than ordinary interest attaches to the 
New York city election this year, because of the 
effort which is being made by the elements which 
oppose the Hylan administration to dislodge 
Mayor Hylan, who is again the Tammany candid- 
ate, by a Republican-fusion ticket, headed by 
Henry H. Curran, at present borough president 
of Manhattan, with Senator Lockwood in the 
second place, -as-eandidate for Controller. The 
situation is complicated by the presence in the 
field of three other Republican, anti-Hylan can- 
didates who have been designated to run in the 
Republican primaries on September 13. Three 
of the anti-Hylan candidates will be eliminated 


.by the primaries; and Curran is most likely to be 


the survivor. The Socialists and the Prohibi- 
‘tionists have nominated complete tickets, but 
neither group is taken very seriously. 


> > 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE AT HAYS, KANSAS. 
BY FLOYD B. LEE 


The Rural Life Conference held at the Fort Hays,~ 
Kansas, Normal School was a success both in attendance 
and talent. Twelve county superintendents were pres- 
ent, besides a large number of rural high school princi- 
pals, consolidated school superintendents, school board 
members, and other representatives of rural community 
interests in Western Kansas. 

The rural life problem sets the task of making: country 
life as desirable as urban life from the standpoint of so- 
cial, religious, and educational privileges for both adults 
and children. 

Three factors are evidently involved: the home, the 
church, and the school. The home unit is .too small to 
provide these privileges. The religious life of the com- 
munity is usually divided among different church organi- 
zations. The school, however, is an institution supported 
by the whole community, and when this unit is made large 
enough it will supply the social and educational privileges 
that are desirable to make rural life satisfactory and 
stimulate satisfactory religious life. This means that 
the one-room rural school must give way to the larger 
consolidated unit. 

Some noted speakers were on the program: Dr. A. E. 
Winship, Dr. J. L. McBrien, director of rural extension. 
Washington, D. C., and Dr. D. W. Kurtz, president of 
McPherson College. 

Representatives of all the state institutions except -one, 
were present, as well as representatives from the Kan- 
sas State Department of Education. The Rural  Liie 
Conference will be an annual affair, meeting each year 
sometime during the summer. school session, and will 
afford an opportunity for keeping Kansas abreast the 
times in solving her problems of most satisfactory rural 
life. The conference was under the direction of Pro- 
fessor C. E. Rarick, head of the department of Rural 
Education at the Fort Hays, Kansas, Normal School. 


COLLEGES RAISE $110,000,000, 

A total of $150,000,000 is being sought for college en- 
dowment funds in the United States and $110,000,000 of 
this amount has been collected, it was shown in data sub- 
mitted at the eighth annual conference of the Alumni 
Secretaries’ Association, held at Ithaca, N. Y., in May. 

The conference was attended by sixty members, rep- 
resenting colleges in all parts of the country. 


Approximately 68 per cent. of Government income is 
devoted to the meeting of obligations arising from re- 
cent and previous wars, 25 per cent. to current military 
and naval expenditures, 3.2 per cent. to primary Govern- 
ment functions, 3 per cent. to public works, and 1 per 
cent. to research education and development, according 
to the Index of thy New York Trust Company. At the 
present period, China is the only country that places its 
expenditures for education at the top of its budget.-- 
Bulletin, National Association of Corporation Schools. 

A French airman, Lieutenant George Kirsch, has made 
an ascent of 34,768 feet. 

“FACING THE MYSTERY.” 


The last and best porirait ever made of John Burroughs. 


Six days before he died I made the last portrait ever 
taken of John Burroughs. It is also undoubtedly the 
most wonderful as a revelation of personality. Dr. Clara 
Barrus, his companion and biographer, says of it:— 

“It is unspeakably beautiful and satisfying. It is, as 
Whitman says, ‘Wonderful—causing tears.’ There has 
never been anything to equal it—yoy did not say halt 
enough. I am glad you will make it possible for many 
to have it. No other portrait can satisfy, after one has 
seen this. It seems a miracle—a blessed miracle.” 

I made this 5x® glass negative at Pasadena Glen, 
California, March 23, 1921. March 25 they took train for 
home where John Burroughs hoped to celebrate his 
eighty-fourth birthday April 3, at his home. But March 
29, on the train in Ohio, he died—his last words: “How 
far are we from Home?” 

I am not superstitious; but any photographer knows 
that this “Miracle Picture” only six days before death, is 
not merely the skill I have earned in thirty years of photo- 
graphing for illustration and record, plus my love for 
this friend of twenty years. I could not do it again—no- 
body could! Five other photos of him, made within the 
same twenty minutes (three of them by me) have the 
same brow, whiskers—but this one has HIM! 
“Luck?” Certainly—but I have a feeling that it was Given 
me for the sake of them that loved him—and their Name 
is Legion. I ca it “Facing the Mystery”—but it might 
well bear the title of his own book “Accepting the Uni- 
verse.” And it is not only by far the best likeness and 
character study of John Burroughs—it is in itself a work 
of art—a sort of “Old Master,” which would be distin- 
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guished in any gallery even among those who didn't 
know the Old Philosopher. 

I am not in the picture business; but “Everybody's 
Uncle John” was so universally beloved that I have de- 
cided to meet the wide demand for this last, noblest por- 
trait for framing. It is a rich, imperishable Sepia, 11x14 
—practically life-size. Sent prepaid on receipt of price— 
There is also an &x10 Sepia at $2.50. 

- Charles F. Lummis, 
200 East Avenue, 43, Los Angeles, Cal. 


There are 670 colleges and professional schools in the 
United States and they have endowments totaling $600,- 
000,000. 


HOW OUR NATION SPENDS ITS INCOME. 


Analysis by E. B. Rosa, Chief Physicist, U. S. Bureau 
of Standards. 

Total appropriations for year ending June 30, 1920, 
$5,686,005,706. 1 per cent. public welfarre. This 1 per 
cent. is divided approximately as follows: Agriculture and 
development of natural resources, 4; education, %; pub- 
lic health, 1-14; labor, 1-100. 3 per cent. public works, har- 
bors, rivers, roads, parks, etc. 3.2 per cent. administra- 
tion of the government, expenses of the Congress, Presi- 
dent, department, etc. 92.8 per cent. present armaments 
(25 per cent.), and past wars (67.8 per cent.), including 
care of soldiers, pensions, railroad deficit, shipping board, 
interest on the public debt, European food relief, etc. 

Taxation for the federal government for this year 
averaged fifty dollars per person; of this only fifty cents 
per person was spent for research, education, and develop- 
ment. 

The Women’s and Children’s Bureaus together received 
five and one-half thousandths of one per cent. of the total 
income. 


GETTING EDUCATED BY YOUR FINGER TIPS. 


If you had never seen a desk or a blackboard, if you 
had nevef seen a book, if you could not even hold a pen- 
cil and write without the* aid of a complicated arrange- 
ment of sliding grooves, would you think a college educa- 
tion worth all the effort it called for? 

Blindness means all these handicaps and many more. 
Yet two absolutely sightless girls, protegees of the New 
York Association for the Blind, arer not only carrying on 
all their regular college work with sighted pupils, but 
they are listed as honor students. How do they do it? 

Beatrice Holtzer, the first, who is now a sophomore at 
Cornell University, has been coming to the Lighthouse 
Saturdays and afternoons after school ever since it was 
started ten years ago. At the Lighthouse she had access 
to the Library in Braille raised type. She also founil 
there her opportunity for recreational activities of all 
kinds, which it was difficult for her to learn with the 
sighted pupils, folk-dancing, calisthenic drill and drama- 
tics. But with these two exceptions her school life at 
Wadleigh High School was like that of any girl with two 
eyes instead of ten seeing fingers. And what is more, 
she entered college with three scholarships. 

Of course, no blind person can carry on any higher 
study without the help of a reader; that is, a person who 
is ready to read from text books and reference books not 
accessible in Braille. But in reality this obviates only a 
very small part of the difficulty. To be successful a truly 
remarkable development of the memory is necessary. 
Beatrice Holtzer. has so trained her memory and her 
powers of concentration that she never needs to hear any- 
thing read more than once to be able to make a report on 
it. 
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She never takes a note in class. A special Braille ma- 
chine for this purpose has been devised, but the girl 
noticed early in her college life that the little click of the 
machine annoyed the other pupils. Since then she has 
written up all her lectures outside the classroom, and her 
term notebooks are just as accurate and just as full as 
those of the sighted pupils. 

To those of you who have known the terrors of “fresh- 
man math.” it may be interesting to learn that Beatrice 
Holtzer has safely weathered the storms of Algebra, 
Geometry, and Trigonometry with almost no help from 
the printed page. Textbooks are, of course, prepared in 
the Braille and for Geometry little triangles and circles 
outlined in dots are sometimes provided. But for this 
student, both these devices are a hindrance rather than a 
help. Her wonderfully retentive memory is her textbook. 
She prefers what she calls “visualizing,” and sitting with 
folded hands, she will carry in her mind the most com- 
plicated mathematical problem, once it has been read off 
to her, and solve it step by step with almost never a slip. 

Beatrice Holtzer is specializing in languages, a subject 
for which her unusually acute hearing has admirably 
fitted her. It is her ambition not to teach among the 
blind, however, but to reach such a high standard of work 
that she can teach in a high school or college with sighted 
pupils. 

Hazel Crossley, another Lighthouse “graduate,” at- 
tended Wadleigh High School, and now is enrolled in the 
Kindergarten Department of Hunter College. Miss . 
Crossley’s ambition is to be a kindergarten teacher for 


the blind, but her training is in every way identical with 


the training of the sighted teachers. She too has literally 
grown up with the Lighthouse and through that institu- 
tion received her fundamental training in all that hand , 
work which is so big a part of the kindergartner’s skill. 
In’ the Lighthouse classrooms, Hazel Crossley early 
learned hand and machine sewing. She learned weaving 
and basketry.’ And so thoroughly has she educated her 
fingers to work without eyes that her sample book of 
worsted and folded paper articles such as is made in every 
kindergarten school, received a very high rating at the 
mid-year. 

Miss Crossley has studied voice and piano. She is an 
enthusiastic dancer and still takes part in the dramatic 
performances given every year at the Lighthouse. Her 
reader is furnished by that institution, and every after- 
noon she makes the trip to her home entirely alone, al- 
though it is a distance of more than a mile through 
crowded streets. 7 

This work among the younger girls is only one phase 
of the life at the Lighthouse. -For the adult men and 
women, regular workshops are maintained where by 
means of hand and machine sewing, basketry, chair can- 
ing and weaving, many of the sightless are enabled to be- 
come self-supporting. A large gymnasium, bowling 
alleys, and swimming pool also provide for playtime. 

The New York Lighthouse is the work of Miss Wini- 
fred Holt, who has devoted the last fifteen years of her 
life to the sightless. During the past six years she has 
been engaged as director of the Committee for Men 
Blinded in Battle, in France, and the American Commit- 
tee for Helping Italian Blind, in Italy. In order that in- 
dustrial and educational opportunities for the blind may 
be extended, the Committee for Lighthouses for the Blind 
has been organized under Miss Holt’s leadership, and 1s 
seeking a fund of $2,000,000 for use in this country, 
France and Italy. 


Six women have been graduated from the Columbia 
University “Medical. School. These are the first womea 
to be graduated from that department of the university. 
One of them led the class, having received all A’s. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE FIELD PRIMER. 132 pages. Fully illustrated 
in color. 

THE FIELD FIRST READER. 166 pages. Fully il- 
lustrated in color. Both by Walter Taylor Field. 
Both, illustrated by Maginel Wright Enright. Bos- 
ton, New York and Chicago: Ginn and company. 
Walter Taylor Field and Maginel Wright Enright 

have created a most attractive and genuinely valuable 

Primer and First Reader. All the. material is new 

which is of first importance and what is as much to 

the point, every lesson is skilfully and artistically 
adapted to the real interest of a real child of today. 

Nothing is more difficult than for an adult to do 
anything from the standpoint of actual children. Eu- 
gene Field could write about children for the delight 
of their parents but James Whitcomb Riley always 
wrote for children. Louisa M. Alcott wrote for real 
girls. 

So Walter Taylor Field writes absolutely for First 


Grade children and Maginal Wright Enright illustrates © 


for the joy of little people’s eyes. In the Field First 
Reader she provides ninety lovely pictures in color. 
Nearly every picture is in action, action chiefly of 
animals that interest children. There is a fairy feel- 
ing in the lessons as well as the illustrations. 

COURTIS STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS IN 

HANDWRITING. By Stuart A. Courtis and Lena 

A. Shaw. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 

Book Company. 

This latest and highly valuable material on the Courtis 
Standard Tests including practice tests in handwriting by 
Stuart A. Courtis and Lena A Shaw was given three 
years’ trial in schools, before it was placed on the market, 
leaving no doubt of its success in use. Convinced that 
writing is a trick which the pupil must learn for himself, 
though his teacher may help him at times, the authors 
have placed before the child definite, attainable goals, 
based on standards, and have provided exercises that en- 
able him to reach those goals. Through these exercises, 
the individual needs of the thildren are met and the 
routine of classroom work is avoided. Children learn 
quickly how to use the material, and enjoy using it. 
©£XERCISES IN BUSINESS PRACTICE. By Harold 

E. Cowan and Harold W. Loker. Boston, New York, 

Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

One of the important phases of progress in textbook 
making is the evolution of the scheme of leaves that can 
be detached when for any cause it can be more serviceable 
in that form. Nowhere does this scheme work more sat- 
isfactorily than in “Exercises in Business Practice,” and 
mowhere has this been demonstrated as in this series by 
Cowan and Loker. 


fHE MUSIC OF THE PILGRIMS. By Waldo Sel- 
den Pratt. Boston: Oliver Ditson Company. 

The Tercentenary Celebration of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims has created an tmterest which will long abide in 
‘ everything pertaining to the Pilgrims. One of the best 
permanent contributions is the collection of the Music of 
the Pilgrims. 


— 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC LIFE IN ITS CIVIC AND 
SOCIAL ASPECTS. By Henry Reed Burch, Ph. D. 
New York: Macmiflan Company. 

One of the things that High Cost of Living has done 
tor education is to give a universal student zest for any 
study of economics, and Dr. Burch has caught the spirit 


of the times both in economics, pedagogy and psychology, 
and has produced a book with all the helps necessary to 
make the study genuinely interesting and the results per- 
manently valuable. 


GALENO NATURAL METHOD. A Conversational 
System of Teaching Languages. 

SPANISH. Book One. By Oscar. Galeno. New 
York: Gregg Publishing” Company. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 271 pages. 

This is the introductory book of the Galeno Natural 
Method Series for Spanish. The complete series 
includes Book One, Book Two, a set of thirty-five 
Charts, a Teacher's Manual, and Book Three, now in 
press, which is a reader, “Las Tres Américas.” The 
wall charts are of course suitable for use as illustra- 
tive material by teachers who follow other systems, 
or for other languages. The outstanding features of 
Mr. Galeno’s method are: use of abundant pictorial 
aids, consisting of clear, attractive illustrations, in 
many cases the various objects being numberéd for 
identification; attention to pronunciation, charts show- 
ing the exact position of the lips for the various 
vowels being provided, and the slight differences be- 
tween Castilian and Andalusian Spanish explained; 
use of both English and Spanish for explanatory 
matter, which is printed in parallel columns, while il- 
lustrative examples are translated interlinearly into 
English; and general interest and attractiveness of 
material and form. Book One contains twenty lessons, 
each of which is provided with at least one picture to 
serve as basis for conversational practice, with ob- 
servations on grammar, drill in vocabulary, exercises 
in pronunciation, etc. Frequent tests are indicated, 
and towards the end of the book reading lessons are 
introduced. All the material is thoroughly practical, 
dealing with everyday life. The author and publishers 
are to be congratulated on producing an interesting, 
attractive book, free from the usual faults of “natural 
method” textbooks, and marked by originality and 
teachability on every page. We shall look forward 
to the other books in the series. 


SILENT READING. By John Anthony O’Brien, 
Ph. D., professor in the Columbus Foundation at the 
University of Illinois. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Dr. O'Brien has presented with clear analysis abundant 
demonstration of the results of an elaborate investigation 
under the direction of the Bureau of University Research, 
University of Illinois. 

It is a wholesome and inspiring study in the psychology 
and pedagogy of reading. This work has not been done 
as thoroughly or presented as elaborately as in this book 
which is sure to attract wide attention. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH—BOOK I. By William D. 
Miller, superintendent of schools, Easthampton, Mass., 
and Harry G. Paul. Illustrated in color. Chicago and 
New York: Lyons and Carnahan.” 

Superintendent Miller of Easthampton, Mass., has 
demonstrated unusual skill in securing in the pupils a habit 
of using correet English. 

His specialty is in only interesting the children in the 
using of English that it will make such an impression that 
they will of themselves form the habit of correct writing. 
He utilizes the project method with unusual skill. The 
publishers havecontributed- much of typographical art 
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and charming illustrations to «materialize Mr. Miller's en- 
thusiasm. 


SHORT STORIES FOR ORAL SPANISH. By Anna 
Woods Ballard, M. A., and Charles Oran Stewart, M. 
A. Revised Edition. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Cloth. 116 pages. 

Professor Ballard of Teacher's College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is the author of a number of textbooks, and the 
compiler of similar collections of “Short Stories for Oral 
French” and “Short Stories for Oral German,” published 
by the same firm. The present volume contains sixty- 
three short stories and ancedotes in Spanish, ranging in 
length from half-a-page to a page, each of which is fol- 
lowed by questions, giving opportunity for oral repreduc- 
tion. The appendix contains exercises on verb-forms 
based on the various stories, and also a rather complete 
treatment of the verb in tabular form. A Spanish-English 
vocabulary is included. The book provides interesting 
supplementary material particularly in classes in which the 
“Reform Method” is followed. This revised edition has 
had the benefit of the proof-reading of Professor Erasmo 
Buceta, formerly of Johns Hopkins University. 


COMPENDIO DE GRAMATICA ESPANOLA. By 
Lawrence A. Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages 
in the High Schools of New York City. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. Cloth. 97 pages. 

This is such an eminently useful and practical summary 
of Spanish grammar that it is a wonder no one thought of 
making it before. But like Columbus and the egg, it 
seems easy after someone else has done it, and Mr. Wil- 
kins has the habit of déimg useful things first. The ar- 
rangement is formal and- logical, so that it is easy to look 
up any point upon which information is desired. The 
book does not aim to be exhaustive, but it does give all 
the basic principles of Spanish grammar, with most of the 
unusual features and exceptions as well. The typographi- 
cal arrangement is excellent, variation of types being 
availed of in a very skilful way. Each paragraph is 
numbered at the end, and copious cross-references are 
given. An appendix gives paradigms of verbs and _ in- 
formation on Spanish numbers and clock-time. The book 
is invaluable for review or reference purposes, and should 
also play an important and useful roll in preparation for 
examinations. 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. By Herbert H. Foster, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Education in University of Vermont. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Dr. Foster brings together in 370 pages the winnowed 
results of an admiring study of those who,have been writ- 
ing so voluminously and ardently of the ways and means 
of secondary teaching, and he has given to his presenta- 
tion a personality which amply justifies adding another to 
the long list of books on secondary teaching. 


ARITHMETICAL ESSENTIALS...BOOKS I. AND 
II. By J. Andrew Drushel, A. B., Margaret E. Nonan, 
Ph. D., and John W. Withers, Ph. D. New York and 
Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan. 

Dr. Withers, now dean of the School of Pedagogy of 
New York University, made the Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis, nationally famous by the definite achievement in 
arithmetic in the work of the city through the teachers 
who were trained in the college. Before leaving the 
superintendency at St: Louis he utilized the work of two 
really efficient assistants in the production of a series of 
texts covering the eight grades. 

It is not possible in a brief review to indicate how the 
work in this series differs from many others, but whoever 
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seeks an extremely interesting and suggestive method will 

do well to make a personal study of these books. 

BALLADS OF A BOHEMIAN. By Robert W. Ser- 
vice. New York: Barse and Hopkins. 

Robert W. Service ‘is one of the men whose work ap- 
pears daily in many of the papers of the country. He has 
succeeded in making his lines attractive to all readers. 

In this volume he has classified his verses into Spring, 
Early Summer, Late Summer and Winter. In all there 
are some seventy bits of verse. 

PROS AND CONS. A NEWSPAPER READERS’ 
AND DEBATERS’ GUIDE TO THE LEADING 
CONTROVERSIES OF THE DAY. By John Ber- 
tram Askew. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
As the name signifies this book by John B. Askew pre- 

sents as no other book does so far as we know both sides 

of -practically every question up for discussion in every 
civilian’s need today. 

It is certainly a miracle of completeness and the pros 
and cons are selected with highest skill. 

HAND CRAFT PROJECTS.—SIX SETS. By Frank. 
I. Solar, Instructor of Manual Training, Detroit, 
Mich. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. 
These elementary Problems in Wood Working are ar- 

ganged in hand card form and include only such problems 

as interest boys keenly. The sets are packed in stout 
manila envelopes, each project is numbered for ready 
reference. Each set has ten or more projects. 

fHE SYMPATHY OF THE PEOPLE. By John 
Pratt Whitman. Boston: The Four Seas Company. 
The most important of all the Problem Dramas of the 

day is “The Sympathy of the People,” which gives a vivil 

description of the way things are done, ought not be done, 

and should be done for the people, of the people, and by 
the people. 


0-4 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Stories of Luther Burbank and His Plant School.” By 
Effie Young Slusser, Mary Belle Williams and Emma 
Burbank Beeson. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

“My Mountains.” By Roselle Theodore Cross. Bos- 
ton: The Stratford Company. 

“Jewish Activities in the United States.” Volume 2. 
The International Jew. Michigan: The Dearborn Pub- 

“Essentials of Music.” By C. Irving Valentine. New 
York: A.-S. Barnes and Company. 

“The Bolshevism of Sex—Feminity and Feminism. By 
F. J. J. Merckx. New York: Higher Thought Publishing 
Company. 

“The Field First Reader.” By Walter Taylor Field. 
New York: Ginn and Company. : 

“Nationality and School Progress.” By Riverda 
Harding Jerdan, Ph. D. Illinois: Public School Publish- 
ing Company. 

Seramples in Differential Integral Calculus.” By C. 
S. Jackson. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

“Boston Penmanship Gradient.” By Bertha A. Con- 
nor.—‘‘Self-Help English Lessons—First Book.” By 
Julia Helen Wohlfarth.—**Henmon Latin Tests.”— 
“Henmon French Tests.”—‘“Courtis Standard Practice 
Tests.” By S. A. Courtis and Lena A, Shaw. New York: 
World Book Company. 

“Industrial Government.” By John R,. Commons. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 

“Producing Amateur Entertainments.” By Helen 
Ferris. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

“Clay Modelling For Schools.” By Stewart Taylor. 
New York: Isaac Pitman and Sons. 

“The Teaching of Shorthand in Intermediate or Junior 
High Schools.” By W. L. Mason. New York: Isaac Pit- 
man and Sons. = 

“Rural Organization.” University of Chicago Press. 

“The Hope of Our Children.” By Professor Dr, Hans 
Much. San Francisco: The Courier Company. 


Oculists and Physiciane 

AY Healthy \d Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and aranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’e 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if interested 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY®S 
REMEDY COMPAWY, 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


for the Grades 
and Junior High Schools 


Ge 
SIMPLEST LATEST BEST 


TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ New Book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, 
Foods and Cookery, and the 
care of the House 


More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 
Recitation and project work 


Published in January, 1921. Mailing price $1.40 


Adopted as the exclusive text for INDIANA 
and NEW MEXICO 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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PRANG 
TEMPORA COLORS 


produce rich poster ef- 
fects that can be fully 
relied upon for school re- 
quirements. A choice of 
twenty-two colors, which 
give all the elasticity or range 
of colors needed. 

PRANG CRAYONEX—a new 
Standard in drawing crayons, 
made of a special combination 
of high grade waxes in 


twenty-eight 
different 


colors. 


PASTE 
SUPERFINE 

~QUALITY 
Int Amtnican Crarvon 


88808 4.54 


‘AMERICAN’ CRAYON 
CcCOMPARY 


SANDUSKY 2° YORK: 


IF YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 


LABORATORY FURNITURE— 


THE MAXWELL, No, 6,000 
SALES OFFICES: 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
1610 Bryan Street, Dallas, Texas. 

806 Observatory Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
101 Market Street, Pa, 

514 Kemper Bldg... Kansas City, Missouri. 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

1238 Newton Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Otterbien, Indiana. 

121 Chartres Street, New Orleans, La. 

48 Barrow Street, New York City, N. Y. 
244 Third Street, Portland, Oregon. 

310 E. Bridge Street, Streater, Illinois. 


It will pay you to consult our engineering depart- 
ment. Its experience is at your service at no cost 
to you in planning, efficiently and economically, 
your laboratory requirements. 


Mr. F. H. Wiese, President of this company and 
Supervisor of design and construction, is well 
qualified, through 25 years’ experience in the field, 
to serve scientifically the needs of the student or 
of the mature scientist. 


Wiese Laboratory Furniture has always stood for 
an unexcelled standard of quality, efficient service, 
and superior value. 


Ask for our new catalog, No. 29. 


Wiese Laboratory 


Furniture Company 
Engineers and Builders 


WIESE 


Standard or Built-to- 
Order Educational and 


Technical Furniture 

for Physics, Chemistry, 

Household Economics, Win 
and Manual! Training. 


Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin | 
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EDUCATIONAL-NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo] work or schoo! adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
dmsertion. 


\ Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 
12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutla . 
Colorado Education Association:— 
20-22: Eastern Division, Denver. 


18-21: Western Division Grand 
Junction. 
20-22: Southern Division, Pueblo. 


Executive Secretary, H. B. Smith, 
532 Commonwealth Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

31: Franklin County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Greenfield. 

DECEMBER. 

27-30: Pennsylvania. State Educa- 
tion Association, Altoona, Pa. 
Executive Secretary James H. 
Kelley, 10 South Market Square, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

28-30: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 


28-30: Centra] Division, ibid.. State 
University of Iowa, lowa City. 
JANUARY, 1922 


11-14: Vocational. Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

12-14: Kansas City, Mo., National 
Society for Vocational Education. 
Secretary Clotilde Ware, 140 W. 
42d St., New York, 


ALABAMA. 


UNIVERSITY. The School of 
Mines of the College of Engineering 
of the University of Alabama offers 
five fellowships of the value of $540 
in mining and metallurgical research 
co-operative work with the United 
States bureau of mines. They have 
been established for the purpose of 
undertaking the solutiow of the prob- 
lems being studied by the United 
States bureau of mines that are of 
especial importance to the state of 
Alabama and elsewhere in the south. 


MAINE. 
William B. Woodbury been 


ANN OU N, 


been elected superintendent of schools 
ot Skowhegan and Madison. Mr. 
Woodbury was born at Farmington. 
He fitted for college at Deering High 
School, Portland, and was graduated 
from Bowdoin College in 1900. « Six 
years later he received his degree 
from Dartmouth College, where he 
had done graduate work in pedagogy. 

After leaving college Mr. Wood- 
bury taught in the high schools of 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
for ten years. Since then he has been 
a superintendent in the unions of 
Turner and Canton, Belfast and 
Searsport and lastly at Farmington, 
where he was located for three and 
one-half years. 


MARYLAND. 


Maryland has a plan of inducing 
graduates of high school to take up 
teacher training work by paying their 
expenses while they are in training. 
It is the same policy that is followed 
by the United States government in 
regard to Annapolis and West Point. 
All the embyro teachers have to put 
up is about $150 and even this is lent 
to them by the state if they are poor. 
They repay the state when they are 
able. 

UPPER MARLBORO. Eugene S. 
Burroughs has been appointed princi- 
pal of the high school of this place. 


MICHIGAN. 

Michigan’s primary school interest 
funds this year will be larger in 
amount than that of any other one 
year in the state’s history. 

This fund will be apportioned 
among the eight-three counties on a 
basis of the largest school population 
ever reported in Michigan. 

This fund of  $10,260,568.50 will 
average $10.50 per capita for the 
977,197 persons in the state between 
the school ages of 5 and 21 years. 

This is also the largest per capita 
of any one year for the fund. Last 
year the per. capita was $10, with 
937,622 persons of school age, the to- 
tal amount distributed being $9,346,- 
024.50, 

The counties apportion the money 
to the school districts. 

This school fund is derived from 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Publishers of THE ALDINE GROUP OF TEXT BOOKS 
have secured the publishing rights and will soon 
issue a new and attractive edition of 


The Myers Mental Measure 


By CAROLINE E. MYERS 
and GARRY C. MYERS, Ph.D. 
Head Department of Psychology, Cleveland School of Education 


Also in connection with this Intelligence Test a new Manual 
for Teachers entitled 


HOW TO MEASURE MINDS 


- New York 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS FOR EARLY PUBLICATION 
A new series of books designed to teach non-English speaking Foreigners to read 
* and write English. 
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the taxes paid by the railroads, tele- 
phone, telegraph and car companies 
on properties in this state. 

The schools have received primary ° 
school money since the constitution 
was adopted in 1850. 

EAST LANSING. Professor 
David Friday is the new head of 
Michigan Agricultural College. He 
will assume his duties as president 
about January 1. In the interval Pro- 
fessor R. Shaw, dean of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, will be acting 
president. The retiring president, 
Frank S. Kedzie, becomes dean of 
the new department of applied 
sciences. The salary of Professor 
Friday as president will be $12,000, 


NEW JERSEY. 

PATERSON, As the result of the 
recent meeting and conference of 
representatives of the board of edu 
cation, board of trustees of the Pater- 
son Vocational School and electrical 
contractors and journeymen at the 
City Hall, recommendations will be 
made to the board of education and 
the directors of the Paterson Voea- 
tional School that a course in electri- 
cal training be added to the voca- 
tional school curriculum at the open- 
ing of the fall term. The points de- 
cided at the joint meeting and com 
ference were the following :— 

(1) The qualifications for boys 
taking up such a course; (2) the 
limitation of practical work in the 
class so as not to infringe upon work 
that would ordinarily be awarded to 
men actually earning their living m 
the trade at the present time, and (3) 
to send letters to the elcctrical con- 
tractors of the city requesting their 
views as to whether they would ac- 
“ecept in their employ graduates of 
the electrical course in the vocational 
school. 

The committee also adopted the 
following recommendation at the sug- 
gestion of Commissioner Edward 
Livingstone of the board of educa- 
tion 

“That the practical work of the 
electrical class be confined to the 
maintenance of the equipment of the 
Paterson vocaticnal school and that 
the class shall not be called upon to 
do any work in electrical construction 
outside of the premises of the Pater- 
son vocational school.” 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. When Albany school 
teachers return to their classes next 
month one of the first things to be 
done will be to have the tea 
comply with the Lusk act, which re- 
quires every teacher to take an oath 
of loyalty. 

The Lusk bill does not take effect 
until January 1, 1922, but in cases 
where teachers have applied for their 
permanent certificates to teach, 
loyalty oath has been required. 

The teacher is required to swear to 
the form before a notary pu 
While the form for the blank has not 
yet been determined, yet the one 
to date, and which may be ado 
for the permanent list reads as 
lows :— 

being duly 
sworn, depose and say that I am @ 
citizen of the United States; 

am, have been and will be 
“and obedient to the government 


, «this state and of the United States; 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Book 


PROVIDE 


Outside and Inside Protection 
to Free Text Books 


THAT ARE SUBJECT TO 


Daily Handling, Wear and Tear 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


_ MASSACHUSETTS 


that I have not, while a citizen of 
the United States, advocated either 
by word of mouth or in writing, a 
form of government other than the 
government of the United States 
or of this state nor have I advocated 
either by word of mouth or in writ- 
ing, a change in the form of govern- 
ment of the United States or of 
this state by force, violence or 
any unlawful means; and I do 
further swear that I will, as a teacher 
in the public schools of the state of 
New York, support the Constitution 
of the United States and the Consti- 
tution of the state of New York. I 
hoid or am entitled to a 


teacher’s certificate issued (date).” 


MIDDLETOWN, Mrs. W. Averill 
Harriman has been unanimously 
chosen trustee of the free school dis- 
trict in the Village of Harriman for 
the period of two years. The school 
board is now composed of three men 
and two women. 


NEW LEBANON. Here is the 
record of the New Lebanon high 
school. Ralph H. Beaumont is its 
principal. With a_ registration last 
year of thirty-four students six re- 
ceived the New York State Regents’ 
Diploma. Of these six, five are to 
prepare themselves tor teaching. One 


hundred per cent. of the students 
graduating from the grades are to 
enter high school in the fall, and one 
hundred per cent. of those who did 
not graduate are to return to high 
school. 


NEW YORK. The board of edu- 
cation has adopted its building pro- 
gram for 1922, calling for the ex- 
penditure of $25,000,000 in the con- 
struction of thirty-four elementary 
schools, eight Tigh schools and one 
vocational school. The latter is to be 
located in the Bronx. Two of the 
eight high schools were included in 
the program at the last minute. One 


for detailed list. 
Coll. San Francisco.) 


Cloth $1.00. 
of citizenship for evening 


Schools. Cloth $1.10. 


Dakin’s Weekly Plan Book. By W. S. Dakin. 
Term Plan on Punctuation. By Callahan and Sternglanz. 
Grammar for Thinkers. By True Worthy White, M. A. The essence of Grammar. Paper. 25 cents. 


Right at Hand Stories. “By Rosa L. Sawin and Frank H. Palmer. A collection.of short stories for 
dictation and reproduction. 


School Plays. 3 Vols., Viz., All's True (a Literary Play): The Long Road to Tomorrow (for History 
Classes); A Girl’s Dream of Pictures for Art Classes). Paper. 


History Drill Cards. By Clara E. Parker. 65 cards containing questions and answers on U. S. History. 
Especially valuable in reviewing for examinations. 


Outline of Argument :and Debate. By Theresa Wright Williams. 25 cents. 
Outlines of History, Latin, Algebra, Arithmetic Drills, Grammar. Send for circulars. 
Graphic Latin. A graphic presentation of the essentials of Latin Grammar. 50 cents. 


Kingsley Outline Studies. 90 separate pamphlets. Hundreds of thousands sold. 20 cents each. Send 


BEST HELPS for NEW and OLD TEACHERS 
| 


“Of untold value to the teacher of English.”—-Brother Leo, (Sacred Heart, 


| Kingsley English Texts: with Outline Study Included. 12 titles. Julius Caesar, Merchant of Venice, 
Macbeth, Evangeline, Old Testament, Episodes, King Lear, Sir Roger de Coverley, Lady of Lake, 
Burke’s Speech, Ancient Mariner, Vision of Sir Launfal, As You Like It. From 45 to 65 cents. 

Webber’s Handbook of Commercial English. 
largest Business College in New England. 


Iva M. Webber. 


American History, Government and Institutions. By Supt. Dani’ Howard. Cloth, $1.25. A fine manual 


schools and Americanization classes. 


Outlines of Civil Government. By Eleanor J. Clark. A text-book of Civil Government for High 


50 cents. 
Paper. 


Paper 


Cloth. 210 pages.75 cents. 


_ Adopted by Burdett College, the 
Includes essentials and omits superfluous matters. 


15 cents. 


25 cents each. 


Price per set, 530 cents. 


part. 


Loose Leaf Geography, Europe, Asia, Africa, N. America, S. America, U. S. 6 parts. 30 cents each 


Loose Leaf Community Civics. “Elementary for towns; Elementary for Cities; Adyanced for High 
Schoois. 3 parts. 30 cents each part. 


These are fine examples of the Project Method. Send for circulars. 


Subscriptions for All Periodicals at Lowest Clubbing Rates 
THE PALMER COMPANY , Publishers, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Sesten, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Nw York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. 


*ttteburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, lil., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Denver, Col,, 317 Masonic Temple 


Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


Harlem and the 


will be in upper 
other in Jamaica. 
OHIO. 


The state department of education 
has just drafted what it considers the 
“objectives of education,” and as a 
result reconstruction of the curricula 
of Ohio schools, particular the cur- 
riculum of the secondary schools is 
imminent. The objectives, as the de- 
partment views the situation are: 
Health, vocation, home, citizenship, 
leisure and character. Or, if it is de- 
sired to express them in more popular 
terms, health, wealth, association, 
recreation and character. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

From data compiled by Professor 
J. C. Lindberg at the Northern Nor- 
mal and Industrial School it is made 
clear that the South Dakota young 
people are increasingly being at- 
tracted to the profession of teaching. 
Taking the six state institutions—the 
four normal schools, Aberdeen, Madi- 
son, Springfield, Spearfish, and State 
College, and the University—the gain 
over the summer school of last year 
is sixty-six per cent. In the six insti- 
tutions named the total enrollment is 
2541, or something over one-third of 
the total number of teachers in the 
state. 


TEXAS. 

DENTON. Superintendent of 
Schools W. T. Doggett has sent the 
following communication to the Dal- 
las (Texas) News:—“I am _ writing 
to commend the measure of Senator 
Suiter, which would abolish our pres- 
ent plan of taking the»scholastic cen- 
sus. As a Superintendent of Public 
Schools I am thoroughly aware of the 
defects in the present plan used in 
Texas. It is a matter of common 
knowledge among teachers that schol- 
astic census rolls are sometimes 
‘padded.’ Invalid children, abnor- 
mal children, colored children in dis- 
tricts where there are no schools for 
them, and children whose parents 
move from the district soon after the 
taking of the census, have apportioned 
for them money in districts where 
they will not be taught. 


“The present plan of taking census 
overlooks many children within the 
scholastic age, because the parents or 
guardians are not at home when the 
census enumerator calls on them. 
Much time is required to take the cen- 
sus, which, of course, costs money. 
Senator Suiter’s bill would eliminate 
this work and expense. 

“The superintendent or teacher has 
at hand such information as would be 
required for making up the census roll, 
except, of course, the names of chil- 
dren not in school who would be 
seven on or before the first of Sep- 
tember. It should be incumbent upon 
the parent or guardian to furnish the 
superintendent or teacher this infor- 
mation if such parent or guardian 
wished to have the benefit of free 
school the next year. Such children 
do not come within the compulsory at- 
tendance law, and parents use their 
own pleasure about enrolling such a 
child. 

“I do not think such a law as is pro- 
posed would mean that the compulsory 
attendance would be entirely enforced, 
because the machinery for enforcing 
the law is not sufficient. One attend- 
ance officer can not enforce the law 
throughout the entire county. The 
attendance officer does not have the 
co-operation, frequently, that he 
should have, because in many places 
in Texas more room and_ teaching 
force would have to be provided to 
take care of an increased attendance 
from the enforcement of the law. 
Such a law as above proposed would 
result in better enforcement of the at- 
tendance law, provided the scholastic 
apportionment of funds were based 
upon the average daily attendance, 
such as it should be. The child’s 
scholastic apportionment of the school 
fund would go to the district where he 
is taught, and those who are not 
taught in the public schools, as well 
as those who are not taught at all, 
would have no apportionment, which 
is nothing but fair and just. 


GALVESTON. The annual report 
of superintendent John W. Hopkins 
shows that the total enrollment in the 
public schools is 6,128, of which 2,982 
are boys and 3,146 are girls. A total 
of 4,799 are enrolled in the white 
schools, of which 2,300 are girls and 
2,409 are boys: The total enrollment 


PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING 


COORDINATED 


Palmer Method Spellers 


Present to the pupil for visualization all words: in PHOTO-ENGRAVED P. 
METHOD PENMANSHIP. There is a separate book for each grade. sine a 


Educators ev 
study in spelling, 


here should investigate thoroly this plan of presenting to pupils for 
e words written in the most extensively taught panasanahie pr 


sause the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penmanship 
they eliminate the ey orocnse of changing the printed impression to the written ex- 


ion. Words used have 
tested in one of the 


liberal quantities 
ship. : 


carefully selected by well-known educators, having been 
t and most progressive New York City Public Schools. 

In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced 
well-known authors, all in photo-engraved 

Write our nearest office for further information. 


ades are quotations in 
almer Method Penman- 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City — Pittock Building, 


Portiand, Oregon 


623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, I!!_ 
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in the negro schools is 1,329, with 57 
boys and 756 girls enrolled. 

The total number of days attended 
by both white and negro pupils were 
$04,557, The average number in at- 
tendance daily approximates 4,426 
The average length of the school 
term is placed at 184 days. The ac- 
tual length of the school term is 174 
days. 

The total number of promotions 
during the first term were 1,675, of 
which 799 were boys and &76 girls 
Of this number 1,330 were white 
pupils (652 boys and 678 girls) and 
345 negroes (147 boys and 198 girls), 
During the second term there were 
2,113 promotions, of which 965 were 
boys and 1,148 girls. There were 
1,651 promotions in the white schools 
and 462 in the negro schools. 

There were a total of 77 graduates 
during the year, of which 48 were 
girls and 29 boys. Of this number 64 
were white and 13 were negroes. The 
ages of the graduates were as fol- 
lows: Boys 1, 15 years; 9, 16 years: @ 
li years; 4, 18 years, and 3, 19 years: 
girls, 7, 15 years; 12, 16 years; 14 17 
years, 6, 18 years, and 2, 19 years. Of 
the negro graduates, boys, 1, 17: 3 
18, and 2, 19 years; girls, 1, 17; 3. 18 
years; 2, 20 years, and 1, 21 vears. 

The average annual salary paid 
teachers in the Galveston public 
schools in the elementary grades is 
$1,066, with an average salary of $868 
in the negro elementary schools. In 
the white high school the average sal- 
ary paid teachers is $1,406 (males 
$1,620, females, $1,328), while in the 
negro high school the average salary 
paid is $894 (males $1,005, females 
$810). The total average salary paid 
in both high school and elementary 
schools is $1,128 in the white schools 
and $856 in hte negro schools. 

The average monthly salaries paid 
to both teachers and supervisors  to- 
tals $1,18Q in the white schools and 
$1,087 in the negro schools. 

“The free textbooks furnished by 
the state have been fairly well cared 
for by the children and I am pleased 
to report that the book losses and 
damace to books are not excessive. 

There has been considerable dif- 
ficulty experienced in requiring chil- 
dren to take proper care of the texts, 
"Ke in the main, books are well cared 
or. 

“Night schools were conducted 
from November 1 to April 1, one for 
white students and one for negro. 
The enrollment in the white school 
was 357 and in the negro school was 
ninety-eight, making a total of 455. 
These night schools were maintained 
for working boys and girls; in some 
instances students over twenty-one 
years of ace were admitted. 

“The same course of studv was 
used in your schools during the last 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduea- 
tional. Prepares teachers for thé 
elementary school, for the junier 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

PRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 
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year that was used the year before, 
and will be used again next year with 
a few minor changes which | will 
suggest. 

“| desire to call your attention to 
the differences in salaries of teachers 
doing the same grade of and quality 
of work. It is nothing unusual for a 
teacher who has made good and is 
rated by principals and supervisors, 
as superior or excellent, to receive a 
salary much less than others graded 
not so high, who are doing the same 
work satisfactorily. It seems to me 
that you should fix a regular grade 
salary and a regular high school sal- 
arv to which teachers must be ad- 
vanced when they have made good 
and are classed as satisfactory teach- 
ers. Teachers should make good and 
be classed as satisfactory teachers 
within three years or be eliminated 


from the corps. Promotions from |, 


the fixed salary should be made only 
on merit and for the excellence of 
the service rendered. Length of ser- 
vice alone should not be considered 
in promotions. 

“During the past year I have been 
compelled to increase the number of 
afternoon classes. There were during 
the year, three such classes in the 
Rosenberg School, two in the San 
Jacinto, two in the Alamo, two in the 
Sam Houston, one in the Crockett, 
two in the East District, three in the 
Central and seven in the West Dis- 
trict, Schools. The Ball High School 
was so badly overcrowded that about 
250 pupils were deprived of the full 
day session. The enrollment in the 
Ball School was approximately 700 
pupils, while its capacity is 500 

“It is my duty to report again that 
one of the greatest needs of vour 
school system is more room. This 
matter was emphasized in my report 
to you last year and the year before. 
and anvthing said in this report on 
the subject can hit reiterate what I 
have stated heretofore. 


VIRGINIA. 


FREDERICKSBURG. The school 
board of Rappahannock district, King 
George county, has unanimously 
voted to erect a high school. Miss 
Harwood, division superintendent, has 
been instructed to obtain plans and 
specifications, and the work will be- 
gin soon. The board already has a 
fund of between $6,000 and $7,000, 
and it is expected that the total cost 


of the new building will be about 
$9,000, 


_LYNCHBURG. Advance registra- 
tion for the 1921-1922 session of 
Randolph-Macon College 
here indicates that the school will en- 
roll students from thirty-six states in 
the Union, the maximum of 625 hav- 
ing already been accepted. There is 
now a waiting list of 150, most of 
whom will have to seek instruction 
elsewhere because of the lack of 
dormitory accommodations at the 
loca) college. 

Forty-five per cent. of the teachers 
of Virginia attended summer school 
this year, according to Harris Hart, 
Superintendent of Public Instructior 
of Virginia. 

NEWPORT NEWS. Idella R. 
3erry comes as primary supervisor. 
She has been at Teachers College this 
year, going there from Normal Uni- 
versitv, Illinois, where she had been 
for five years. 
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summer vacancies offer unexpected opportunities to teachers who are free to accept 

LATE them But a teacher in Minnesota or Wisconsin or Illinois, or some other outside 
state who wants to come east, or a New York teacher who wants to go west, has little chance of 
knowing about such vacancies except through an Agency, and smaller chance of being offered 
appointment except through the Agency that has been asked to recommend candidates. 
The superintendent of a town SUMMER in a small town in central New York. He 
near Chicago is spending the wants upper grade teachers for his 
schools. Forty miles away is just such a teacher as he wants, who will not accept any 
other than a middie west locality, but except through an Agency how is one to 
know of the other? Every day teachers are asking us whether there is a 
sibility of being placed, and we say to them that the time to VACANCIES 
ook for quick results is late in the summer among the unexpected ° 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency soutevara,chicaco 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bildg., Denver, Cole.» 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° bvenue 
Becom mends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT. Mgr. 


AN ::: g introduces to Colle 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hua- 


j dreds of high grade itions (u 
te 
e o charge tb emp! 
none for registration” if you 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


— superior people. We 
New York City candidates. Services. 


CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials, 


TE find for teachers the kind of position desirci and supply’ schools 
with the kind of teachers required. Send for enrollment blanks, 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


3246 Chestnut St., 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


6 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 
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Will For 


1. You will be naid-$50 a month when you are disabled 
' by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 
that does net confine vou to the house but keeps vou from 
your work and requires medical attendance at least once 
each week. 


other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 


3 3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 
tinuous force for one year. 


4. Hospital Benefit—-A 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 


. 5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped 


& 6. You may receive instead of monthly indemnities lump 
indemnities of from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


j 7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, ete., 
(i ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous : 
‘Send the Coupon Today 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 


circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 
} ence with T. C. U. benefits— 
f 
t With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
‘ field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because | 
if they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— | 
a With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— il 
There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” if < 
T h C | F FREE INFORMATION COUPON | | 
eacners su ty | To the T. C.U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. | 
E e | I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
ye U d t Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of ) 
q n erwrl ers | testimonials. | 
Name 
441 T. VU. Bidg. Lincoln, Neb. Address 
| (This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) E 
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